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DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 

by federal, state, and other agencies, individ- 

ually and in cooperation; the REFORES- 

TATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly 
valuable for timber production or the protection of 
stream-flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and the 
federal government; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE 
in the manufacture and consumption of lumber and 
forest products; the advancement of SOUND REME- 
DIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 


NITY FORESTS. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 





FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 
and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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© J. E. Haynes, Courtesy National Park Service 


“So I have gone on the warpath, —I’Ve harried your lands with glee.” 
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he Drama of Wrathful Waters 


By Hvucnu HamMonp BENNETT 


ROM the remotest days of recorded history, man- 
kind the world over has stood in awe of the sweep- 
ing fury and ruthiess destructiveness of cloud- 
bursts and rivers in flood. Even the showers of summer- 
time that refresh all life flow away from fields and over- 
grazed pastures not as crystal-clear liquid but as water 
muddied with valuable Soil material. Rain—a beneficent 
gift as necessary to life as sunshine or air—is one of the 
most wrathful and destructive agencies with which man 
has to deal. 
The story of floods can be told only in volumes. In 
thousands of communities throughout this country, the 


vicious aspect of flowing water. Although lacking in 
the spectacular, its potency in modifying the features 
of the earth's surface exceeds that of any other natural 
force. Volcanoes, earthquakes, tidal waves and tornadoes 
affect the character of this mobile earth but little in 
comparison 

According to measurements by H. S. Washington of 
the Geophysical Laboratory, more than eight-tenths of 
the area of the United States is underlain by sedimentary 
deposits—rocks and unconsolidated beds composed of 
material washed wholly or partly from older land areas, 
some of which have been completely effaced from the 


major historical events in the minds of the local citizens earth by this process of degradation. These water- 
are reckoned by one or more disastrous floods. Vast as formed strata are thousands of feet deep. It is not un- 
is the power of stream overflow in de- common to drill into them more than 
four thousand feet for oil. 

The solid rock that 
the cores 
of granite 


stroying property and human 
life, it is soil erosion 

that 
the most 


forms 





constitutes 





Photograph by M. B. Ayres 


THE BEGINNING OF THE STORY. SLOPES LIKE THIS CONTINUE TO BE CLEARED IN THE APPALACHIANS, 

EVEN WHEN IT IS KNOWN THE CLEARED GROUND WILL NOT STAND MORE THAN TWO OR THREE CROPS. 

AND THE COST IS DIMINISHED STREAMFLOW IN DRY SEASONS AND THE TEARING OF FLOOD WATERS 

DOWN THE VALLEY IN TIMES OF HEAVY RAINFALL WITH THE CONSEQUENT SILTING OF CHANNELS AND 
RESERVOIRS AND EVENTUAL COMPLETE LOSS OF ALLUVIAL LAND 
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mountains is universally taken as the emblem of perma- 
nency. As measured by a generation or two, the com- 
parison is fairly sound, although a polished block of 
granite will in some humid climates yield to the etching 
effect of the weather sufficiently to produce a roughened 
surface within a decade. Through the eons of geological 
periods, the rocks of ages decay to great depths and rain- 
water sweeps away unmeasurable quantities of the re- 
sidual products—the material of our soils. This is car- 
ried down the valleys and rivers to the coastal marshes 
and into the sea beyond. ‘These instruments of rock 
decay and land wearage constitute the most active and 
mightiest sword of all time. The gashes this weapon 
has cut are utterly beyond calculation. Some of the 
Appalachian ranges have been hewn down through thirty 
thousand feet of decayed rock and eroded soil, or ten 
times their present height. 

Long before the Ancients began to build pyramids 
and temples to the sun Mother Nature was busy with 
such superb examples of carving as the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, the Niagara and Victoria Falls and the 
Man. cannot hope to match these 
Nor should there be any 


Enchanted Mesa. 
structures of running water. 
desire to match them, for they are the products not of 
building but of tearing down processes. 

Nevertheless, man has entered quite actively upon the 
task of assisting Nature with the work of land destruc- 
tion. By cutting away protective forests from sloping 
areas and loosening the soil with cultivation thousands 
of square miles have been brought to rapid ruin. Solid 
rock and sterile soil frown down from the stripped 
mountainsides of vast areas in China and Asia Minor. 
Unwise treatment of sloping land by the farmers and 
lumbermen of the past has so restricted the area of 
China’s arable land that hordes of highlanders have been 
driven into the valleys or have been forced to husband 
their remaining soil upon carefully constructed terraces, 
often mere slivers of land propped upon hillsides like 
scaffolds. With the best possible utilization of her re- 
maining soil famines are continually recurring and ban- 
ditry is a recognized, if not legalized, profession among 
thousands. 

Asia Minor and other regions have gone through much 
the same thing. Even Youthful America is by no means 
guiltless. Steep slopes and land that erodes too readily 
have been cleared and put into crops without provision 
for checking rainwash, with the result that at least ten 
million acres of former valuable land already have been 
gullied beyond repair in the United States, and several 
additional millions of acres of rich alluvial soil have been 
buried beneath inert sand and gravel or made excessively 
swampy by overflows from mud-choked streams. In a 
single county of the Piedmcnt region ninety thousand 
acres of former productive soil have been converted into 
an almost worthless waste of gullies and rock. All of 
this wastage could have been prevented. 

There are great areas through the Atlantic and Gulf 
In one 


coastal plains that have been similarly ruined. 


part of this region, large tracts have been dissected with 
gullies 250 feet deep within little more than a genera- 
tion. At one place in western Georgia a schoolhouse 
stood forty years ago where now a thousand acres of 
gullies can be seen in a single sweep of the eye. The 
undulating plain where cotton and corn waved in the 
Gulf breeze and where school children romped has been 
so completely desecrated by rushing water that centuries 
of soil building would be required to restore any con- 
siderable part of the countryside to a state of arability. 

Unfortunately the devastation has extended far be- 
yond the environs of that Georgia schoolhouse. Sixty 
thousand acres of land formerly farmed in that county 
have passed through the maw of wasteful erosion, 
chiseled, scoured and torn asunder many times worse 
than any battlefield has ever been rended by shell fire, 
trench or mine. 

In the uplands bordering on the Mississippi, Missouri 
and Ohio Rivers, where the soil consists of wind- 
deposited, floury dust corresponding to the “yellow loess” 
of China, the damage that has been done and continues 
to be done by erosion is enormous. Some counties have 
been so washed that only patches of really good land 
remain. The peculiar soil of this region melts away on 
unprotected slopes like sugar. Once a gully has been 
allowed to cut down into the loose basal material, de- 
vastation spreads like a contagious disease. 

On the watershed of the Potomac River the writer 
recently checked the amount of soil wastage over some 
of the mountainous country from whence comes the 
water supply of the National Capital. It was found even 
on the smoother plateaus that from 5 to 8 inches of top- 
soil had been removed from most of the cleared land. 
This condition obtained in many places where crops had 
been grown only fifteen or twenty years, and the exposed 
subsoil of clay and rock was so infertile that poverty 
grass was the principal plant seen in many pastures and 
abandoned fields. Remaining patches of original forest 
with their undisturbed virgin soil served as an index 
to what has happened. 

On the steeper slopes much worse conditions were 
encountered. Here not only the topsoil but the subsoil 
had been removed down to basal rock, giving rise to a 
condition unsuitable even for growing trees—the death 
stage of wasting land, youthful land that had not half- 
way attained maturity. 

Clearing of land, nevertheless, is continuing on these 
mountain slopes, and cultivation is being undertaken 
where it is known in advance that only two or three 
crops can be grown before the ground succumbs to the 
relentless gouging of maddened water. As a result of 
this impoverishment the countryside of many localities 
is dotted with abandoned fields and deserted farmhouses. 
Each deserted field represents a victory for eroding 
water over the puny efforts of man, who made the mis- 
take of opposing Nature in undertaking the use of forest 
land for purposes not intended in the scheme of creation 
followed in these mountain highlands. 
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THE WORK OF WRATHFUL WATER 
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“Wide World Photos” 


THESE TWO PICTURES, MADE A FEW DAYS 
AGO, SHOW SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER ON ITS GREATEST RAM- 
PAGE. THE WORLD IS AGHAST AT THE 
WORST FLOOD DISASTER KNOWN IN THE 
UNITED STATES, WHICH HAS LEFT THOU- 
SANDS HOMELESS AND A LOSS BY DEATH 
WHICH IS AS YET UNCOUNTED. THE RED 
CROSS IS STRAINING EVERY EFFORT IN ITS 
WORK OF MERCY, AND SECRETARY HOOVER 
HAS ASKED THE NATION TO HELP THROUGH 
THIS GREAT AGENCY THESE HOMELESS ONES 



















FORMERLY RICH LIMESTONE SOIL, THE 

MISSISSIPPI FIELD SHOWN AT THE TOP OF 

THE PAGE BOASTS NOW ONLY INFERTILE 
CHALK 


THE SECOND PICTURE SHOWS THE WORK 
OF RUSHING RAINWATER IN THE LOESSIAL 
UPLANDS ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI, WHERE 
HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF ACRES, UN- 
PROTECTED BY FOREST GROWTH, HAVE 
BEEN DESTROYED BY GULLYING 
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In the strength of our youth and abundance of our 
resources we have not yet admitted there is a tomorrow. 
We have rather fallen into the habit of boasting about 
the inexhaustible things of America. We were told a 
few years ago that our vast stretches of forest were 
sufficient for all time. We know now the assumption 
was far from correct. There are those who see in tem- 
porary surpluses of food and clothing and the marvelous 
advances of science sufficient cause for feeling perfectly 


at ease about land wastage. Today millions of acres of 


~ 


Photograph by E. N. Munns 
REFORESTATION IS THE 
ONLY HOPE FOR DEVAS- 
TATED LAND OF THIS KIND 


cut-over land lie idle in this 
country, subject to deteriora- 
tion by fire and rainwash. 
Those who have pried into 
the ruins and records left by 
the Maya race in northern 
Guatemala have learned that we 
the single province of Petan Boe aes 
once supported several million 
souls. For some cause not 
perfectly clear the huge popu- 
lation disappeared from that locality. There is evi- 
dence that an impoverished soil was the cause of a 
mighty migration among these people. If this was the 
actual cause of the abandonment of the region, the 
wearing out of the soil undoubtedly was chiefly due to 
erosion; because Guatemalan lands elsewhere have not 
succumbed to mere cropping. The plains about Guate- 
mala City, for example, have been producing corn con- 
tinuously for nearly four hundred years of recorded 


history, and no doubt for centuries before. 

Forty years ago Coldwater River, in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, was a navigable stream. 
loaded on riverboats that steamed up to the town of 


Cotton was 
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Coldwater. Following the wholesale clearing and cul- 
tivation of the regional uplands, including much soi! 
of high susceptibility to erosion, increased floods grad- 
ually caused the river channel to choke with sand and 
silt. Today, boats of any description are unable to 
ascend this stream so filled is it with the debris of 
erosion, and numerous valuable plantations along that 
waterway have been partly or wholly converted into 
useless swampland. The same thing has happened to 
the Tallahatchie River and many other streams regu- 
larly plied by boats 
only a few decades ago. 

Similar catastrophies 
are befalling the reser- 
voirs of large water- 
power projects. The 
replacement of  im- 
pounded water by silt 
has brought about a 
situation that is fore- 
ing some of these 
plants to depend more 
and more upon stream 
flow, with little reserve 
of stored water upon 





HERE CONTOUR CULTIVATION RETARDS THE WRATH OF EROSIONAL WATERS 
—THE LANDSCAPE IS UNMARRED BY THE HIDEOUS SCARS OF EROSION 


which to call in time of drought. With the slopes stripped 
of both forest and soil, there is dwindling flow in dry sea- 
sons and ungovernable freshets following heavy rains. 

But all the products of the never-ending world war 
waged by water impatient to reach the sea are not 
negative to man’s welfare. Throughout the world there 
are millions of square miles of fertile alluvial lands of 
incalculable value to mankind which have been built 
up entirely of water-transported material. Tidal marshes 
of coastal regions are always growing in extent with 
accumulating sediments from the watersheds of the 
streams. These are destined to increase the area of 
arable land. 
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THIS IS NOT PART OF THE GRAND CANYON, BUT THE 

SIDE OF A GEORGIA GULLY OF CANYON PROPOR- 

TIONS—NEARLY THREE HUNDRED FEET DEEP. FOR- 

MERLY THIS LAND WAS FARMED. MANY THOUSANDS 

OF ACRES HAVE BEEN SIMILARLY DESTROYED BY 
THE WRATH OF RUSHING WATER 


This manner of land building is 
interestingly illustrated along the 
Gulf of Mexico, where sounds and 
bays are filling and forming 
marshland of river material, in- 
cluding even sawdust washed 
down from lumber mills upstream. 
Vegetation and continuing deposi- 
tion from tidal overflow add 
height to the water-soaked areas. 
Thus they build above normal sub- 
mersion, and then higher by ma- 
terial from occasional overflows 
when winds off the Gulf literally 
move the sea out upon the land. 
Overwash from sheets of rain- 
water flowing off adjacent slopes 
contributes further to the upbuild- 
ing; and locally there are indica- 
tions of uplifting through proc- 
esses of crustal movement. But 
this soil regained from the high- 
lands is a small fraction of the 





It is the material that passes over the bars at the 
mouths of rivers and out into the depths and wide 
expanses of the ocean that is permanently lost. From 
the standpoint of the farmer, however, the unmeasur- 
able quantities of soil washed out of fields and tempo- 
rarily stranded upon lower slopes or deposited in stream 
channels and as infertile sand and gravel over alluvial 
plains are lost about as completely as ‘if the material 
had moved on into the sea. 

Agricultural scientists have devoted their efforts 
largely to restoring plant food removed by crops, neg- 
lecting the much greater loss by erosional waters. 
Crops extract from the soil the plant nutrients, which 
are restorable; erosion takes away not only these but 
the whole soil, which cannot be replaced. These waters 
of wrath annually remove from the fields and pastures 
of the United States plant food exceeding 126 billion 
pounds, and in doing this take out of the pockets of 
farmers not less than 200 million dollars. The Thief 
of Bagdad and all others of the profession have been 
small-sized operators, indeed, compared to the pilfering 
of rushing water. 

Man would be about as ineffectual as a speck of 
dust in opposing the eventualities of continental land 
degredation operating through the geological periods; 
but he has it in his power to slow down erosion, tem- 
porarily at least, in a way that would bring vast bene- 
fits to present and future generations. 

Reforestation, preservation of forests on the water- 
sheds and the construction of sustaining terraces on 
sloping lands have conserved the soil to an almost un- 
believable degree in many parts of the world. Andean 
mestizos are living happily upon the products of their 
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JUST ANOTHER DELUGE OR SO AND BOTH TREES AND HOUSE WILL 
TOPPLE INTO THIS RAVINE, WHICH IS EATING LIKE CANCER INTO AN 


total taken. AREA OF EXCELLENT RED HILL LAND OF THE GULF COASTAL PLAIN 


(Continued on page 368) 








enton—W oodsman Extraordinary 


MacMILLAN 


By WILLIAM 


AKE a tip from me, Benton,” said the grizzled 
warden of the great prison to the sullen man 
“Cut away from that old gang of 
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before him. 
yours and find a decent job in another city; it shouldn’t 
be difficult—nobody knows you.” 

The prisoner’s lips curled and he looked through the 
window at the forest of smoking chimneys. 

“Well, goodby, Benton,” went on the warden brusque- 
ly, rising and thrusting out a friendly hand, “I sincerely 
trust that we'll never see you again.” 

The evacuation of a great prison by an inmate of 
long residence is a mighty trying ordeal, complicated in 
its details. And by the time Benton, clad in a brand 
new suit of shoddy and a pair of squeaky boots, shuf- 
fled across the flagstones of the outer yard he was 
trembling like a leaf. 

The great bronze gates had clanged shut and he had 
already started for the city when the guard called out, 
“Hold on a minute, Benton, I almost forgot to give you 
this note from the chief.” 

Benton, clenched hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
half turned and hesitated, and for a moment it seemed 
as if he was going to swing on his heel and stride away. 
But prison moulds a man to its ways, making him 
amenable to discipline and to the voice of authority. So 
shuffling back with a shrug of his shoulders Benton 
reached out for the envelope that the guard handed 
gate-bars. 
all the 


through the 
“They're 
watched the discharged prisoner slouch down the street. 
“Sore when they come in, and sore when they go out.” 
In a little park on the outskirts of the city Benton 
In the interminable days preceding 


same,” growled the guard as he 


slumped to a seat. 
his release he had given a great deal of thought to his 
line of action once he would be free. 

“The big city again, of course. He could always 
find a job there—peddling dope across the line. It 
was what he could do best, anyway. He'd watch him- 
self this time, though.” 

And this line of thought brought Meredith into mind, 
Meredith the big-voiced, merciless prosecutor into whose 
cleverly-laid trap he had fallen these six long years ago. 
Thought he was smart—Meredith did, sending a man 
up for six years. But he’d get him—and get him good. 

Biting his lips, Benton thrust his hands viciously 
down into his pockets. As he felt the forgotten mes- 
sage he drew it out and ripped it open—scowling at the 
heavy scrawl that met his eyes. It didn’t take him long 
to read it. And when he came to the signature he 
crushed the note viciously in his hand and dashed it to 





the ground with an oath. 
At noon, Benton trudged downtown, cursing himself 
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a dozen times when he found himself mechanically try- 
ing to keep in step with every passerby. A lunch 
wagon in a side street reminded him that he was hun- 
gery and he used a quarter of the dollar bill that he 
found pinned in his vest pocket for a doughnut and a 
cup of strong coffee. 

Feeling in a vastly better humor after that, 
sauntered back to the little park. He liked it there— 
the wealth of green grass and swaying trees—things he 


3enton 


hadn’t seen for so long—were soothing and restful. 
Most of the benches were full at that hour—clerks and 
factory workers, eating their lunches. But strangely 
enough, the bench upon which he had sat earlier in the 
Dropping into it again, Benton took in 


day was empty. 
Suddenly 


the stretch of velvet lawn and bending trees. 
his eyes caught sight of the crumpled note on the ground. 
Reaching down he smoothed the paper out on his knee. 
Though torn and rumpled it would take a lot of rough 
handling to smudge or blot out that heavy writing. 
With a cynical smile playing about his mouth Benton 
read it again: 
DeAR BENTON: 

You will be a free man when you get this, and 
your future will be in your own hands. What are 
you going to do about it? 

I learn that you came from the country and that 
before you got in with that dope gang you were 
quite a hand in the woods. It happens that I have 
a place up in Canada, and I'd be glad if you would 
take a try at helping my guardian there. 

The enclosed ticket will put you off at the sta- 

Ask for Baptiste Trudeau. 
Yours truly, 
James J. MEREDITH. 


tion. 


“Huh,” grunted the ex-convict as a picture of the 
spare-framed, sharp-faced prosecutor rose before his 
eyes, “thinks he’s smart, Meredith does. Not content 
with sending me up for six years he wants to get his 
hooks into me again.” 

For a long time Benton huddled there on the bench, 
Day faded into night— 
and the 
By and 


the crumpled paper in his lap. 
resting workers gave way to sauntering couples 
park lights began twinkling through the trees. 





by a policeman stopped beside him. 

“Time to move, son.” 

“All right, mister,” snapped Benton, leaping to his 
feet, “I’m moving right now—and I’m going to fool 
that guy Meredith by taking his blasted job—it’ll give 
me a better chance to get him and get him good.” 

And before the astonished cop could find a reply 
3enton was gone—striding viciously out of the park. 

It’s a fairly long way between the belching chimneys 
of the busy city and the sleepy little station of Riviere- 
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a-Pierre in the heart of the Quebec hinterland, and as 
the roaring train ate up the miles Benton squeezed him- 
self into a seat in the smoker and concocted all sorts of 
wild schemes of revenge. 

In the middle of the second night the brakesman 
woke him out of a sound sleep by yelling in his ear, 
“Riviere-a-Pierre.”’ 

There was only one man on the tiny station platform 
—a wrinkled-faced old man in overalls. And as Ben- 
ton looked at him uncertainly the leather-like face broke 


into a grin, “Benton—you?” 
The grizzled old guardian of the reserve made the 
He lay 


most of his opportunity to keep Benton busy. 
awake nights trying to think 
up jobs that he might pile on 
the stranger. Benton exe- 
cuted them all in a mechan- 
ical fashion, unconsciously 
sweating the poisons out of 
his system and gulping into 
his prison-weakened lungs 
the wonderful stimulus of the 
pine-scented air. 

And so the 
by—each day finding the ex- 


weeks went 


convict struggling at some 
new and harder job, from 


packing a thousand pounds 
of provisions ten miles up 
the trail, to chopping birch 
firewood for the three camps. 
And the sly old Trudeau al- 
ways saw to it that his mo- 
rose helper did more than his fair share 
of it. 

Benton's flabby muscles protested against 
this toil, every bone in his body ached, and 
there were times when he was climbing a 
trail with the tump-line about his head that 
he had to stop and lean against a tree to 
steady himself. But in spite of the fact 
that he was inwardly boiling with hate his 
body throve under the gruelling work. 
The grey pallor of the prison gave 
way to a healthy bronze, and _ his 
muscles swelled under his faded shirt. 
Then the silent Trudeau came to him 
one twilight with a long face, “Brud- 
der die in La Tuque—go see. Away 


two—maybe tree days. You visit 
all camps for fire.” And before 
Benton could reply he was gone, 


melting into the falling shadows like 
the Indian that he was. 

The ex-convict enjoyed a delicious 
loaf that first day, lying about the 
main camp with his pipe in his mouth. 


consciousness 












“Benton was not a minute tvo soon. The 
flowing waters had battered their victim into un- 
and were 
heels like a lifeless log when Benton reached over 


eermae. « ‘ a : es 
This sa cinch, he chuckled, hope the side and caught him by the 


the old fellow doesn’t come back till he’s good and 
ready.” 

But he awoke the next morning with an uneasy feel- 
ing of responsibility. No. 2 camp would be in a bad 
fix if a fire broke out anywhere in the valley, and the 
mere thought of fire roaring through those green woods 
made him jump into a canoe and tear .up the lake. 

No. 2 camp was safe and sound, fortunately. But 
3enton didn’t stop there, and before dark he had por- 


taged and paddled the twenty odd miles that lay be- 
tween the different cabins. It began to rain as he 
paddled down Lac Pierre on the last stretch of his 


wearisome journey and in a very few minutes six inches 
of water swished and gurgled in the bottom of the 
canoe and he was soaked to the skin. 

He had stepped ashore and was drawing the 
canoe up the beach when a bearded man, loaded 
with duffle, stepped out of the gloom of 
the trail and made as if to pass him. 
“Hey, there,” he shouted, “what are you 
doing here? Don’t you know that this is 
private property?” 














swift- 


rolling him head over 


hair.” 
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“What business is that of yours?” snapped the man, 
whirling about on his heels. Benton was on a level 
with him in a flash, muscles taut, fists clenched, and his 
jaw thrust out. For a tense minute the two men stood 
in the drizzle, ready to fly at each other’s throats. Then 
the stranger, with a queer smile on his bearded face, 
and a shrug of his shoulders, turned about and tramped 
back the way he had come. 

Camp No. 3 was built on the shores of the highest 
lake in the vicinity and it was a stiffish climb by trail, 
so that it was pretty dark by the time Benton 
scratched a match and touched the flame to the hang- 
ing lamp in the main room of the cabin. And since he 
was just as comfortable here as anywhere else he de- 
cided to remain for the night. 

Much to his surprise Benton was up with the sun 
the next morning. And after a careful inspection of 
the surrounding hills he strode down the trail. 

Twilight was stealing down from the hills when he 
finally turned into the trail leading to the main camp, 
and he made no attempt to walk silently. As he broke 
into the little clearing before the cabin he thought he 
saw a canoe whisk around a bend in the lake. But 
brushing the thought away as sheer imagination he 
stumbled towards the cabin, suddenly coming to a 
full stop at sight of the boat house door gaping open. 
A canoe was gone, too—the green one—the owner’s 
favorite, old Trudeau had once told him, cedar-lined, 
and covered with specially-woven, multi-varnished 
canvas. 

Twenty miles of mountain trail is no pleasure jaunt. 
“To the devil with the canoe,” was Benton’s first 
thought, slightly tinged with elation, “It’s Meredith’s, 
not mine.” Then a strange sense of responsibility per- 
vaded his whole being. No matter whose property it 
was he was in charge of it. And the very fact that he 
was guarding the property of the man he hated most in 
the world caused him to shake off his weariness and 
a feathery, twelve-footer old 





launch his own canoe, 
Trudeau had given him the very first day and speed 
off after the marauder. 

Mile after mile the ex-convict bent over his hickory 
blade till he finally sighted his quarry—the bearded 
stranger of the trail—-drawing the stolen canoe up 
over a low rock where the water hissed and boiled. 
The man spotted Benton immediately, and hesitated 
for a moment uncertainly. Then pushing the canoe 
into the water he leaped into it. But just as he 
jumped his paddle-blade must have become wedged 
between the rocks because it suddenly flew out of his 
hand and disappeared into the rapids. Benton gave 
a warning shout and swung his own canoe into the 
vortex, 

It was all over in a few seconds. Caught fair and 
square in the center by the piling waters, the little 
craft of the stranger teetered wildly for an instant 
then turned completely over, shooting its passenger 
into the whirlpool of frothy foam and black rock. 


Travelling at terrific speed, Benton shot over the very 
spot a second or two later. But by that time the 
canoe was impaled on a sabre-toothed rock and the 
bearded man, his arms waving helplessly now and 
then, was being tumbled over and over by the roar- 
ing flood. Shutting his eyes against the sight of the 
cruel rocks leering up at him from out of the smother 
of foam, Benton dug his paddle deeper and shot down 
upon him. 

Not a minute too soon. The swift-flowing waters 
had battered their victim into unconsciousness and 
were rolling him head over heels like a lifeless log 
when Benton reached over the side and caught him by 
the hair. A mighty battle with the black waters— 
a wrenching of back and arm-muscles, and the ex- 
convict, his face white from the terrific strain, drew 
the unconscious form up on the beach. Fighting 
down an almost overpowering desire to throw him- 
self down and rest, Benton turned the man over on his 
stomach and tried frantically to revive him. 

After a long time the bearded man opened his eyes 
and struggled to a sitting position. “That was a close 
one,” he choked. “I have to thank you for saving my 
life.” 

“That’s all right,” growled Benton, throwing him- 
self wearily to the sand. “But when Meredith gets 
his hooks into you for pinching his canoe you'll wish 
I hadn’t fished you out.” 

Here the stranger looked up. Benton gasped in 
sudden astonishment. “Meredith—Meredith. But that 
beard?” 

“Have worn one for the last five years,” responded 
the other nervously. “You are Benton, of course,” 
he went on in the high-pitched voice of one who has 
gone through a terrible experience. “I knew you at 
once, that time you turned me back on the trail. 
Trudeau must have forgotten to tell you that I was 
due. When I saw that you thought me a stranger I 
didn’t say anything. Thought I’d wait for something 
to happen.” “You're Meredith all right,” suddenly 
snarled Benton, leaping to his feet and advancing on the 
other with clenched hands. But before he had gone three 
steps a realization of what those last few weeks had 
meant to him swept over his soul and brought him to 
a stop. Yes, this was Meredith all right—Meredith 
who had lashed him with a stinging tongue that 
finally culminated in six long years of hell. But it 
was Meredith too who had led him to this place— 
this land of frothing rapids, thundering falls, and 
pine-scented forests. And Benton’s hands dropped 
helplessly to his sides as he realized that revenge, 
after all, had no place in those peaceful wilds. 

Meredith is a judge of the Supreme Court now, and 
Benton senior superintendent of the Forest Protective 
Association. But the Judge insists on a three-weeks’ 
trip into the wilderness every autumn, when his sole 
companion is Benton—woodsman extraordinary. 








Unorthodox 
Andling, 


By Harry Botsrorp 


N a life more or less devoted to seeking original 
sources I have frequently run across two specific 
allusions which have made of me something of a 

pessimist. I have heard of “cake with frosting an inch 
thick” and more than once 1 have been highly enter- 
tained by tales of certain and sundry streams and 
bodies of water where “you get a bite every time you 
throw in; you pull ‘em out so fast your arms get tired.” 

I am a conservative by nature. Therefore I refrain 
from calling certain people liars. All I can say is that 
if such a cake is made I have yet to eat it; further, if 
there be a place where the angling is so good that you 
catch fish as often as your bait touches water I have 
yet to fish in such a place. On second thought I do 
not think I would greatly enjoy this fabled quality of 
angling. As a matter of cold fact I honestly believe 
that any case-hardened angler has a distinct preference 
for unorthodox angling—where the unexpected is likely 
to happen. That is really what makes for superlative 
angling. 

Maybe I can give you an illustration of what I mean. 
Last summer an attorney in Washington, between 
cases, ran across my name tacked to a fishing story. 
He telephoned New Haven and got my address and 
then telephoned me up in the corner of Pennsylvania. 
I told him that local fishing conditions were not of the 
best as the water was very high. This information 
failed to discourage the gentleman in the least and he 
informed me that he and two other Washingtonians 
were starting for my neck of the woods the following 
morning. After driving fourteen hours they arrived 
and I sent them to a nearby lake where they obtained 
food and shelter. 

The next day I fished with them. The angling, as 
I predicted, was very indifferent. Aside from a few fat 
and sassy crappies no one caught any sizeable fish. I 
knew what these gentlemen wanted—they were out to 
catch a musky of size and weight. In late August this 
is almost impossible. 

In early dusk I was rowing the attorney down the 
lake to the boathouse and he was trailing behind a 
small fly and using a light fly rod. Suddenly there 
was a terrific splash and the attorney’s rod bent double 
and straightened at about the time he emitted a most 
blood-curdling yell. Examination of his leader dis- 
closed the fact that it had parted cleanly. 

He insisted, excitedly, that a whale of a musky had 
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Courtesy South Bend Bait Company 


A SWIFT STRIKE—THE LINE TIGHT- 

ENED AND WITH A FLASH THE 

GLEAMING BEAUTY CURVED TO A 
BACK-GLIDE INTO THE AIR 


struck and grabbed the fly. Maybe that was what 
happened. However it has been my experience that 
musky seldom, if ever, strike a small fly. They have a 
decided preference for minnows—something filling. 
However, as we rowed on down the lake, the attorney 
enthused about the strike and predicted that on the 
morrow he hoped to establish contact with the big fellow. 

When we arrived at the dock we found the other 
two anglers there—very discouraged and dour. My 
companion spun his tale in his very best voice. A very 
persuasive performance. But one of the men coldly 
reminded him of the fact that his fly probably caught 
in a snag and that it was a common trick of guides to 
see that this happened when the angling was poor. 
The attorney evidently believed the theory that had 
been advanced. The next morning they were gone— 
without farewell or thanks to me for the time I had 
spent with them. Perhaps they reached a decision that 
I had maliciously rowed over a snag in hope that the 
attorney’s fly would catch in it. I hereby plead inno- 
cent of the charge. But the interesting point is that 
later in the season my friend Jack Gordon caught on 
this very spot the biggest and “fightenest” musky ever 
landed in the lake—a fish measuring over forty-two 
inches in length and which I had the pleasure of gaff- 
ing for him. 
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may ise? 
+ 


VOUCH FOR THE 





AN ENORMOUS BASS—BUT WE CANNOT 


WAS THE 
OF THE SMALL, TART APPLE! 


As long as angling continues to be unorthodox it will 
be about the most interesting sport in the world. The 
element of uncertainty and the way in which capricious 
game fishes will upset all of the established dope on 
occasion is the thing that keeps the angler literally on 
his toes, season after season. 

Last summer a friend and I were bait casting in a 
local creek that contains a liberal supply of small 
mouth bass which are mighty hard to catch. Our 
artificial lures failing to even interest the fish we 
started to look for soft-shelled crabs. After a lot of 
hard work we secured some and tossed our baited 
hooks out into a likely looking pool and sat down and 
waited. No action! Then my friend, who is a patient, 
wise and crafty fisherman, reached over and spread a 
hard shell crab and put it on his hook and tossed it 
out in the pool. 

“Maybe they'll like the hard shell,” he said hopefully. 
No the words spoken than his line 


sooner were 


straightened—a swift strike—and in a few minutes he 





IDENTICAL ONE WHICH ROSE TO THE UNORTHODOX BAIT 


had a two-and-a-half-pound small 
mouth bass flopping on the shore. 

Then to prove that this catch 
was no accident he rebaited with 
a hard shell crab and threw in 
and repeated the performance 
After that the 
In- 





and twice. 





once 
bass didn’t strike any more. 
deed we didn’t fish any more for 
we had enough for the day. 

Theory, aided and abetted by 
worlds of evidence, supports the 
alleged fact that bass of all types 
prefer the soft shell crab and in 
the usual live bait market hard 
shell crabs are a distinct drug. 
The only explanation we have to 
offer for that day’s astounding 
performance is that the hass evi- 
dently had been accustomed to 
eating the hard shells and were a 
trifle wary of the soft she'l crabs. 
It was simply another instance of 
where unorthodox angling got the 
fish. 

An angler of my town, an earn- 
est, pious Scotch fisherman, had 


been building a small cottage 
along a local bass stream. Re- 


turning home shortly after sun- 
down he selected a path along the 
creek. Strolling along he stopped 
and sampled some small and very 
tart apples that grew on a wild 
apple tree along the bank. The 
initial bite convinced him that the 
apples were far too bitter for eat- 
He threw the apple 


Ras 


FACT THAT IT 


ing purposes. 
in the creek and no sooner had it struck the water than 
a regular giant of a bass lunged through the water and 
proceeded to bite and smash that little red apple 
bits. The Scotchman repeated the performance 
again the bass snapped at the apple. 

He went home thinking deep and long thoughts and 
the very next day, with rod and reel, he staged an 
experiment. He confesses that he was careful he was 
not observed ; for like all good anglers he fears ridicule. 
Nevertheless he impaled a small red apple on his hook 
and cast out into the creek. Bang! Out shot the iden- 
tical bass and in a jiffy he was securely hooked and 
eventually landed—a specimen that weighed a trifle 
Any angler who has ever landed 


into 
and 


over three pounds. 
a creek small-mouth of this size on a fly rod knows 
something of the thrill the angler experienced. He 
Was it possible 


could scarcely believe his good luck. 
ideal 


that, by sheer accident, he had discovered the 
bait, something that would revolutionize the art and 
science of angling and that would put the artificial 
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lure manufacturers out of business? With shaking 
fingers he attached another little red apple to his hook 
and threw in again. No action! In fact a repetition 
of the experiment carried on for several weeks failed 
This tale has had a very, 


told to me 


to attract another strike. 


very limited circulation. Indeed it was 
ignited the promise that I would never reveal the iden- 
3ut I happen to know the gentle- 
It prob- 


Unorthodox angling! 


tity of the angler. 
man is unquestionably honest. It happened. 
ably never will happen again. 

In my section of the country some of the largest of 
the musky that are caught in a local creek are caught 





with the most unusual of bait—a live mouse! It is 
a method of angling that I do not commend. The 


usual method is to take a live mouse caught in a trap 
and put a wire harness around the mouse festooned 
with a hook. The 
mouse is lightly dropped in the water and at once 
This attracts the musky who 


A long, stiff cane rod is used. 


starts to swim in circles. 
streaks through the water and seizes the struggling 
mouse—and is instantly heaved up on the shore. It is 

not a type 
- of angling 
that will 
appeal to 
the 
a ary angler 


















ordin- 


—but those 
who use it 
claim that 
it “gets the 
meat” and 


A NICE CATCH OF 
CRAPPY BASS— 
PROBABLY THE 
REWARD OF THE 
UNORTHODOX 
ANGLER 


I let their defense stand. Musky are voracious fish; 
size and appetite and just before winter, in 
They 


they have 
their appetite is an unholy thing. 
snap up field mice and moles that attempt 
Their hunger makes them utterly 


particular, 
apparently 
to swim the creek. 
fearless and I have heard anglers declare that they 
have seen a big musky drag down a wild duck. 

our streams abound in trout—big fellows 
that will weigh around four and five pounds. I am 
That is I catch no trout to speak 
of—but I do fish consistently. Once in a blue moon an 
indifferent trout, just above legal size, may take my 
fly. But it doesn’t happen very often. Indeed of all 
local anglers only one or two consistently bring in the 
big brown and rainbow trout. Whipping Thompson 
Run last spring I ran across one of these fortunate 
After we had talked a while, at my invitation, 
It contained four trout, none 
under fifteen inches! Big, fat, handsome fish. Then, 
because he is a good fellow, he permitted me to tag 
him and watch his operations. 

Never before or since have I witnessed such adept 
angling. In the first place he was using live bait, small 
greenish minnows about two inches in length. This 
upset the dope for I had never heard of using minnows 
to catch trout before. His rod was a limber steel fly 
rod and with infinite care and skill he would flip his 
tiny minnow into the choice pools and across swift 
I have yet to witness his equal 
in the art of gently dropping a lure right where he 
way he could do it. I 
beautiful trout, one a 


Some of 


no trout fisherman. 


anglers. 
he opened his creel. 


foam-flecked currents. 


wanted it—it was uncanny the 


saw him catch and land two 






THE THRILL THAT ONLY AN ANGLER KNOWS—A SUDDEN STRIKE AND A FLASH- 


ING RACE THROUGH THE WATER AS THE RAINBOW RUNS WITH THE BAIT 
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brown trout and the oth- 
er a rainbow. I noticed 


that he used different 
tactics on each. 

“A brown trout grabs 
the whole minnow when 
told 


when 


he strikes,” he me. 
So I 


trout strikes. But a rain- 


strike the 


bow nips at the minnow 


and settles or runs with 
him and after waiting a 


minute or two swallows 


the bait—so I wait a 
reasonable length of time 
before I strike.” 

How he could tell one 


strike from another I 


couldn’t tell. I was stand- 
ing beside him and all I 
could see either time was 
Yet 


was 


a flashing streak. 
he could tell which 
It was too much 
still 


which. 
for me! I claim 
this particular angler de- 
serves all ot the big fish 
he catches; his technique 
is perfection. 





the men. “Guess we'll 
have to try ‘em out or 
go home.” 

They anchored a hun- 
dred yards from the boat- 


house and proceeded to 


bait up. Within five 
minutes all three of 
them were pretty busy 
pulling in the finest and 
largest bullheads I have 
ever seen—great husky 


fellows that would weigh 
at least two pounds a- 
Their size was as- 
tounding; indeed, they 
were the bull- 
heads ever caught in the 
lake. I these 
three men had caught at 


piece. 
largest 
suppose 


least a hundred pounds 
of bullheads when a 
hard rain drove them to 
took 


rain to 


They ad- 
vantage of the 
sat their lunch and then 
went back to the same 
spot and again anchored. 


Using the same bait they 


shore. 


* 
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Yes; I caught some Courtesy South Bend Bait Company failed to get another 
of the little minnows and IN THE FACT THAT ANGLING IS ALWAYS UNORTHO- bite! After trying for 
: DOX LIES ITS GREAT LURE—THE SMALL BOY IS 6S : 
tried them on the trout. LIKELY TO BAG THE PRIZES WHILE THE SEASONED three hours in various 
Never a strike! Not a FISHERMAN CARRIES HOME AN EMPTY CREEL, OR mete of the teks col 

¢ pies: VICE VERSA—WHO KNOWS? pass ale 4 
single raise! That pe- without having another 


culiar type of unorthodox 
angling is not for me. Angling is a most uncertain 
Two years ago I was enjoying two weeks on 
My luck 


One day a car drove 


sport ! 
a certain lake fishing for pan fish and bass. 
had been fair but not unusual. 
up to the dock and some strangers came down and 
rented a boat. They carried with them a big pail of 
soft shell crabs which they proposed to use for bait. 

“Better change your bait,” advised the boathouse 
keeper. “There isn’t a crab in this lake. The fish don’t 
know what a crab tastes like—I never knew anyone to 
catch a single fish up here with a crab.” 


“Well, crabs are all the bait we have,” said one of 


fish added to their catch 


they departed. Unorthodox angling! Time after time 


crabs had been tried in that lake with no success; since 


the big catch of bullheads crabs have again been 





tried 
You never can tell! 
about the best sport in all the world. And it is what 
keeps us all from ever reaching the ranks of the pro- 
fessionals. It is the reason that the small boy with the 
alder rod often gets the fish while the man with an 
english fly rod and costly equipment gets nothing aside 
from a bad case of sunburn and a terrific appetite. 


and found wanting. 
That is what makes of angling 


Angling is always unorthodox. 





You Will Want to Read 


highest peak; “The Pine Tree Farm,’ by E. 


Trees,’ by Furman L. 





Every article in the July issue of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire. Here are a few of the good things 
in store: “Zhe Return of the Forest,’ by Ben Ames Williams—a human interest story of how the forests 
of New England are coming back; “Planting Old Glory on the Dome of Montana,” by R. T. Ferguson—a 
true and gripping tale of three foresters, who undaunted by the failure of others, conquered Montana's 
1 W. 
grown-ups a new appreciation of trees; “Adventure Lands of Eastern Canada,’ by F. C. C. Lynch— 
an article that tells where to find the best hunting, fishing and vacation lands; “Street and Roadside 
Mulford—just the information you want about highway trees and planting; 
“Sparks from Spanish Bayonets,” by Edward P. Ancona 


| DON’T MISS THIS NUMBER! 


Hitchcock—a story that will give both children and 


a fire-striking story for Boy Scouts. 

















Trees As Storm Protectors 


Showing How City Property Damage is Minimized by Well Distributed 
and Cared for Shade Tree Plantings 


By GeorGce A. Apsit 


INCE the first American towns began to grow 
and develop into cities, shade trees have been one 
of the These trees, whether 
they be the elm and maple of the New England states 
or the palms of California, are probably the greatest 
single factor in the beauty of American cities. Throug- 


greatest assets. 


out the country wherever towns have started shade 
trees have been planted and grown for their beauty 
and for their shade during the warm summer months. 
Every city recognizes that these trees play a perma- 





LEVELLED TO THE GROUND 


winds. 
of Cortland, New York, by a heavy wind storm there 
early on Sunday morning, June 11, 1922, when the 


This value was brought home forcibiy to the City 


trees were in full leaf. 
The storm came from the northwest, struck the city 
squarely and went entirely across the city diagonally, de- 


stroying as it went. The entire period during which the 


storm lasted was less than ten minutes and in that time 
some 1,200 shade trees, elms and maples especially, were 
broken down and destroyed. 


The amazing thing of the 





The destruction of a substantial frame house by a windstorm. The house, in a new section of the city, was unprotected 
by shade tree planting and was completely ruined. 


nent and active part in the protection of the health 
of the people and are as necessary to the welfare of 
the city as are its water systems, paved streets or 
other public municipal utilities. 

The value of trees and shrubs for storm protection 
and wind breaks has been recognized by fruit growers 
and farmers in exposed regions but the part that the 
city’s shade trees really play in its protection is per- 
haps not fully recognized by the average American 
town, especially those towns in the Eastern Atlantic 
and Northeastern regions which are not generally exposed 
to heavy wind storms and are rarely visited by destructive 


whole was that with such destruction of trees 
there was comparatively little destruction of property. 

In many instances buildings were almost buried by 
the trees which broke over them and streets were en- 
tirely blocked but when the trees were removed these 
buildings were found practically uninjured, due without 
doubt to the fact that the trees had acted as buffers 
against which the storm spent its fury to the advan- 
tage of the other property. 

The accompanying photographs were taken after the 
storm and show its effects upon property unprotected 
by. shade trees as well as that protected by them. The first 


storm 
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photograph shows all that re- 
mained of a substantial wooden 
frame house which was in one 
of the newer sections of the 
city and was unprotected by 
shade trees. The house, a two- 
story affair, contained a family 
of six, all of whom escaped by 
a miracle without serious in- 
jury, but the house was en- 
tirely destroyed together with 
all of its furnishings. This is 
typical of the destruction in the 
path of the storm where there 
were no shade trees. <A great 
many unprotected buildings 
were badly shattered. 
Photographs two and three 
are similar to each other in 





that they both show resi- - 
ip a THE GOOD OFFICES OF A TREE 
dences in the path of the This shows the result of the same storm on dwellings protected by shade trees. The prop- 
storm which escaped with erty in this case was only slightly damaged, due to the protection afforded by the tree which 
took the brunt of the storm. 


comparatively little injury. 
This in all probability was 
due to the fact that the trees which stood in front of by the weight of the tree branches falling against the 
them bore the force of the blow and even after these roofs and windows. There is not a doubt that these 
buildings without this tree protection would either have 
been unroofed, blown from 
their foundations or otherwise 
badly injured. An idea of the 
force of the storm can be de- 
rived from the fact that in each 
of these instances the tree 


trees were twisted, broken and thrown onto the house 


which was shattered was a 
large, healthy elm tree, in one 
case the tree being approxi- 
mately five feet in diameter. 
Therefore, _ previously 
realizing it, Cortland was 
thus rudely awakened to 
the fact that in its shade 
trees together with their many 
different known advantages, it 
had a large degree of wind- 
storm insurance. In many cases 
the saving of these houses in 
which the inhabitants were 
sleeping meant undoubtedly the 
saving of a great number of 
lives. Although this feature of 


THE FRIENDLY TREE IN THE CHURCH YARD ita wae ; t ™ 
‘ o S - 
The church, in the path of the terrific wind, was protected by the sheltering tree which shade tree planting 1s not ge 
stood the shock of the storm and left the building practically uniniured. 
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erally recognized by cities in 
considering their park and shade 


they still acted as elastic buffers against which the storm tree plans, it is in no small measure, as shown by Cort- 
spent itself without being able to injure the building land’s experience, a feature which has its bearing, and 


seriously, the only damage being in each case that caused should be given its share of consideration. 
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At the Signs —_; 
of the 


Snakeskin 


By MABEL GILLESPIE 


HERE is a male crested flycatcher alive in this 

year of our Lord, 1927, who wears on one leg 

an aluminum band bearing the number 248735, 
and if you asked at the Biological Survey in Washing- 
ton about him you would be shown a card with dates and 
a few remarks. But the card would not tell you about 
the summer home he occupied for three seasons, or about 
the new mate who decided against that home the fourth 
year, or about his various adventures with snakeskins. 

Eons back in geological history an ancestor of the 
crested flycatchers must have conceived the notion of 
putting bits of snakeskin in the entrance to his nest. 
That ancient flycatcher, we may presume, became an- 
noyed at the frequent thefts of eggs from his tree hollow 
home, and tried the scheme of a snakeskin sentinel as a 
warning to uninvited intruders. And although many 
flyeatchers today nest in man-made bird houses, they 
still hang out their snakeskin signs, apparently of the 
opinion that what was good enough for their fathers 
will do for them. 

John Burroughs has called the crested flycatcher a 
“wild Irishman’? because of his tousled head and harsh 
voice. So instead of calling this particular flycatcher 
No. 248735, as though he were a convict, let us very 
appropriately christen him “Mike.” 

It was in the 
spring of 1923—on 
May twelfth to be 
exact — that Mike 
arrived from the 
sunny south. His 
harsh, whistling 
call sounded above 
the medley of 
spring songs just 
as a fog whistle 
shrieks above the 
music of the ship’s 
orchestra. High in 
the tree-tops, and 
down toward the 
creek he swooped, 
with his crest wav- 
ing aloft so that 





MIKE BRINGS HOME—NOT 

THE BACON NOR THE SNAKE- 

SKIN—BUT A FEATHERY CON- 

TRIBUTION FOR THE NEW 
NEST HOME 
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MRS. MIKE AT HER FRONT DOOR, CON- 
SIDERING THE BEST PLACE TO HANG THE 
INTRIGUING SNAKESKIN 


his head seemed large and out of all proportion to his 
slender, tapering body. Sometimes the sunlight gleamed 
on the sulphur-yellow of his belly below his gray breast, 
and sometimes only the olive of his back and crest showed. 

Up and down the woodland he roamed, shrilling what 
might seem to the world defiance. But it was undoubt- 
edly a signal to some hoped-for mate. Not a lovely 
serenade the greatcrest gives his lady love, but at least 
she can return the compliment. She is one of the few 
females among birds whose vocal notes simulate powers 
equal to those of her mate, although in time one learns 
to distinguish between their calls. 

In a short time Mike found his lady and they spent 
days hunting for a suitable home. After inspecting and 
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rejecting a Martin house, the lady flycatcher became 
very much interested in a feeding shelter for birds which 
was formed of a hollow fence post eighteen inches long 
and fastened perpendicularly to the side of a house a 
little over four feet from the ground. After exploring 
the hollow she came to the entrance and called Mike. 
He looked at it with her. Then they went away and 
looked at other homes, but eventually came back and de- 
cided on the shelter. 

Both worked hard, but it was Mrs. Mike who actually 
did the nest here and 


there, bringing feathers, dried leaves, or bits of grass; 


building. She went tirelessly 


moulding the material into shape, and flying off for more. 
Mike seldom brought any ma- 
terial, but he followed his mate 
everywhere, making a_ great 
noise and constantly offering ad- 
vice in the annoying manner of 
male creatures. 

Sometimes loud calls signalled 
the approach of Mike and his 
lady; at other times they came 
quietly. Mrs. Mike usually flew 
directly into the box with her 
latest find and built it into the fs 
nest. She could be heard within, 
tapping 













scratching about and 
with her bill. Meanwhile Mike 
waited outside, often perched on 
a clothesline conveniently near. 
He dipped his tail and called 
impatiently as he waited, and 
when his mate came out of the 
shelter to fly away for material, 
he quickly followed. 

Sometimes he seemed to be 
day-dreaming when she left, and 


several seconds would pass_be- 
fore he noticed that she was 
gone. Then his  discomfiture 


was amusing. There were other 
times when he lost her while she 
for 


was hunting material, for 


she would appear often un- 


escorted. Soon loud and protesting cries would sound 
from the woodland, and a bit later the lord of the manor 
would arrive breathless and worried ! 

It seemed for a while as if they had forgotten the 
snakeskin, though bits of onion skin and waxed paper, 
which are sometimes used as substitutes, were woven 
into the nest. But the snakeskin eventually appeared, and 
when it was conspicuously placed in front of the shaped 
and moulded mound which was to cradle the eggs, both 
onion skin and paper were removed. 

In ten days the nest, placed at the inner end of the 
Early each morning there was 


hollow, was completed. 
laid an egg—creamy white with chocolate-brown streaks. 
During the day the mother bird was seldom seen, but 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS 
LEAVES HER EGGS FOR A FEW MINUTES 
TO COME OUT FOR A BIT OF AIR 








when there were five eggs in the nest she settled down 
to domestic life. Mike put off the evil day of responsi 
bility as long as possible, and during the thirteen days 
of incubation he seldom came near the nest. 

On the nineteenth of June four baby flycatchers pecked 
their way out of the egg shells, and the fifth arrived the 
next day. A period of intense activity followed, but 
again, as during the time of nest building, Mike made 
the noise and his wife did the work. The mother worked 
so fast that she flew in and out of the cavity without 
stopping to look about to see who was watching. But 
Mike never took his job as seriously as that. He al- 
ways perched on the clothesline or a tree and looked 
carefully around before he would venture to enter. 
Then, when he had fed his children, he would stand in 
the entrance for a while, cocking his head first to one 

side and then to the other. But when a camera on 

a tripod appeared a few feet from the nest cavity, 

it was Mike, the cautious, who perched 
‘ jauntily on the finder while he critically 
surveyed the instrument. 

In a few days tufts of fuzz appeared 
on the back, crown and wings of the 
babies, and pin feathers soon followed. 
While the fledglings were still quite small, 
the parents brought fair-sized dragon flies 





with transparent wings, moths of many 
varieties, grass hoppers, 


worms and_ caterpillars. 
Cabbage _ butterflies, 
sulphurs, and_ red 


admirals made strik- 
ing mouthfuls. Mike 
must be credited with be- 
coming more useful as 
the family grew, and by 
the time they emphasized 
hunger 
like 
parents, he 
food 


their impatient 


with calls very much 


those of their 


was bringing almost 


MOTHER 


LITTLE ° . a. 
as often as his wife. 


The fledglings celebrated 
July Fourth by leaving the 
nest. They had been crowding perilously near the edge 
for several days, and the acquisition of bright aluminum 
bands “just like Daddy's” undoubtedly increased their 
feeling of grown-up importance. Early in the morning 
the first one ventured forth. His flight was no wavering 
tumble to the ground in the manner of a young robin, 
but a straightforward, unhesitant journey of thirty feet 
or more through the air, at the end of which he alighted 
on a branch with perfect poise. At intervals throughout 
the day the others followed, while the parents flew about 
distractedly, trying to keep the members of their 
family located. 

A terrific thunderstorm raged the next night, but they 


all survived. For a few weeks the family lingered in 



































the woodland while the parents initiated the children into 
the mysteries of independent existence. But eventually 
the shrill calls were heard no more. The youngsters de- 
parted for adventure, and the parents were very quiet 
and wary during their moulting. 

Next year the Mikes came back on the third of May, 
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but did not begin to think of domestic cares for some 
time. On the twenty-ninth they came straight to the 
shelter and quickly built their nest. Mrs. Mike hunted 
more successfully for snakeskin than before, for she 
brought a piece to the hollow the second day of nest- 
building, and on succeeding days added a skin fifteen 
inches long and another of six inches. 


She began laying eggs on the morning of June seventh, 
but after three eggs had appeared she was never seen 
again. For days Mike haunted the nest shelter, calling 
and hunting. He was a tragic figure and very lonely 
in a season when all his winged comrades were busy 
with family cares. In time he accepted the inevitable 
and came to the nest no more, but his sad and bewildered 
call often sounded from the woodland where he roamed 
alone. 

It seems as if it must have been the desire to return 
to the scene of happy memories that brought him back 
the next year as early as the twenty-sixth of April. 
Probably an unromantic scientist would contend that the 
season was early, but what, I wonder, would the scientist 
say to the fact that Mike brought his new mate to the 
old nest shelter as soon as she suggested house-hunting ? 
He flew to the hollow time and again, calling his mate 
with increasing peremptoriness, and eventually persuaded 
her to build there. 

On the second day of nest-building, a piece of snake- 
skin about six inches long was found. Some practical 
joker was watching proceedings, however, and two days 
later a piece of snakeskin five feet long was draped over 
the shelter. At once there was great excitement. With 
wild and insistent cries the new Mrs. Mike flew straight 
to the snakeskin. The brittle skin broke as she whirled 
round, leaving in her-mouth a piece in inch long, which 
she took into the cavity. Then she gathered up the long 
piece by tucking it into folds, and perched with it on the 
shelter. Some noise frightened her away and she flew 
with the skin to a tree fifty feet away. When she came 
back it was with dried leaves for the nest and there 
was no sign of the snakeskin. 
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The snakeskin, however, was like the proverbial cat— 
it always came back. Some time later Mrs. Mike found 
it waving like a pennant as it lay over the hollow post. 
Without stopping a moment, she snapped off a piece 
about ten inches long, and disappeared into the cavity 
with it. Later she flew at it again, but could not break 





AT TEN DAYS OLD, THE FAMILY DEMANDS SERVICE,—AND MAKES ITSELF HEARD, TOO 


off a piece or get a satisfactory grip on the whole. All 
the time she uttered cries of great excitement, some- 
times calling Mike who came and perched near by and 
answered with equal excitement. He would have noth- 
ing to do with the object, however, and after relieving 
his feelings would fly away, leaving his wife to struggle 
with it. 

For several days she worked at the skin, taking small 
pieces into the cavity, once flying away with three feet 
of crinkling waves floating behind her. Again the snake- 
skin came back and further excitement followed. But 


(Continued on page 368) 
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MIKE, FROM THE SAFE VANTAGE 

OF HIS CLOTHESLINE, LOOKS WITH 

ANXIOUS EYE AT HIS PRECOCIOUS 
OFFSPRING 
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THE LOVELY SYLVAN PATHWAY KNOWN AS THE “AVENUE OF THE OXEN” IN THE 
MAGNIFICENT FOREST OF VALLOMBROSA—THAT “SHADY VALLEY” FAMED OF MILTON— 


“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arched, imbower.” 














he Forests of the Hermits 


By Eva MaAppEN 


HEN the seekers after God of the Middle 
Ages set about finding what they believed 


would be the surest way of attaining Him 


ro 


they sought first the forests. 

Had they devoted their forest hours only to meditation 
and prayer these old hermits would possess no more 
than an historic interest for forest lovers of today. As 
it happened, they alternated their devotions with care of 


saving these lovely woodlands from the devastation that 
left treeless whole stretches of nearby country. The 
hermits of Camaldoli even went so far as to fortify 
their convent and engage in battle with two different 
armies whose princes coveted their lovely valley. It 
was the hermit foresters who opened the eyes of man to 
the realization that forests have more reasons for being 
than to furnish wood for the firesides and wild things 








IN THE HEART OF THE FOREST STILL STANDS THE CELL OF THE FAMOUS FOUNDER OF THE VALLOM- 
BROSAN ORDER,—THE HERMIT GAULBERTO, WHERE HE SPENT MANY YEARS IN SOLITUDE AND PRAYER 


their forests, thus, it might seem, becoming the pioneer 
foresters of Europe. To them are due the lovely foot- 
paths in the forests of the Apennines, each leading 
through sylvan beauty to some magnificent view, some 
spring of clear water, some monarch of the forest, sites 
of the still lingering cells or forest hermitages of their 
occupancy. To them we owe the preservation of some of 
the loveliest forests of Europe, their right of possession 
through pioneer residence, their increase in numbers, 


for destruction. A very great service they did posterity 
was to plant trees in desolate places, the hermits of 
Vallombrosa alone having to their credit the planting of 
40,300 beeches in three years. 

The hermit forests have for the world in this mo- 
ment an especial appeal. On the fourth of last October 
was commemorated by pilgrimages to this forest as well 
as by ceremonies in all countries the seven hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Francis of Assisi, the most 
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famous of all these forest dwellers. It was under a 
great beech in the forest of his mountain peak of La 
Verna that at one time he made his summer home. It 
was in that forest he received the Stigmata and there in 
his famous symbolic sermon to his feathered companions 
of the greenwood he made that great appeal to man to 
protect and cherish the birds of the forests. Francis of 
Assisi was a very practical person and by making his for- 
est immortally ask how man could wantonly exterminate 
the birds of the forests, once he held them as little sisters, 
he may be said to have originated the 


all 
who 


movement towards game 


laws. It was he 
demonstrated that 
even the wolves 


of the for- 
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daffodils, primroses, saxifrages, squills, countless flow- 
ers, their emerald depths resounding with the songs of 
the nightingales. 

Of the three, Vallombrosa possesses today greater 
interest for forestry, for, in the confiscated abbey of the 
Istituto 


old hermits, Italy has established her “ Fores- 


tale,’ with its museums of natural history, forestry, 
its forestry library, its experimental plantations for the 
There too may be seen the 


old 


training of her foresters. 
surviving great tree planting achievement of the 
Vallombrosan hermit foresters. 

But two hours’ journey from 
Florence it is also one 

of Italy’s most 
select and 
beautiful 


AT CAMALDOLI—THROUGH THE EFFORTS OF THE HOLY HERMITS THESE LOVELY WOOD- 
LANDS HAVE BEEN PROTECTED AND PRESERVED THROUGH THE CENTURIES—HERE THEY 


EVEN 


WENT SO FAR AS TO FORTIFY THEIR CONVENT 


AND FIGHT TWO DIFFERENT 


ARMIES WHOSE PRINCES COVETED THEIR FOREST POSSESSIONS 


est might be made the friends of man by loving treat- 
ment and that the little hares lose shyness when met by 
man’s love. 
eyes of his followers, and through them the eves of 


Giving dumb animals a new value in the 


the world, he saved countless forest species to posterity. 
I know ] They are 


Three hermit forests and_ love. 
La Verna; the wooded pine gorge of the pious Romualdo 


of Ravenna, hermit of Camaldoli; and Vallombrosa, the 


“Shady Valley” of Milton’s falling autumn leaves. Pos- 
sessed of hilly peaks, gurgling streams, ravines, mighty 
rocks, magnificent evergreens, beeches, chestnuts, all 


three are lovely in springtime with carpets of violets, 


summer resorts. Of the three La Verna, owned not 
by the government, but by the municipality of Florence, 
alone preserves the original character of a hermit forest. 
There Franciscans ave still in residence the year round, 
performing their devotions on the spots made _ sacred 
by the events in the forest life of their founder. At 
Camaldoli, the still 
limited number of the forest followers of Romualdo to 
a street 


however, Government permits a 
dwell in the seclusion of the “Holy Hermitage,” 
containing twenty-four of the old forest cells on a grassy 
plateau above the old convent, which is today Camal- 


doli’s only hotel. The visitors to La Verna’s strange 
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fuscans the most popular of them all is the 








story of the pioneer hermit of Vallombrosa. 

There was once, the tale begins, a lord of 
the Val di Pesa, who had to his comfort two 
good and deeply attached sons. A relative 
treacherously slaying one, the other, Giovanni 
Gaulbesto by name, vowed the vendetta of his 
race. At last the two came face to face in a 
narrow walled road leading to the height of 
San Miniato above Florence. There was no 
escape for the assassin. Giovanni had out his 
sword in a flash and was on the point of mak- 
ing an end of him when the murderer fell at 
his feet, flung out his arms and made of his 
body a cross. 

“In the name of Christ!’ he implored, 
“Mercy !” 

Giovanni at once raised him from the 
ground and, the murderer craving forgiveness, 
a reconciliation followed, the two proceeding 
to the nearby church to ratify their new atti- 
tude before one of its altars. 

That was not enough for Giovanni. On the 
following Good Friday, after service he paused 
at the altar to implore God's forgiveness also 
for his former enemy. Above this altar was 
a crucifix and as he prayed he believed he saw 
the head of the figure incline towards him in 
loving approval. ‘Taking it as the call to the 








ON THE ROCKY HEIGHTS OF THE HERMIT 
FOREST AT LA VERNA ARE FOUND THE 
“STEPS OF ST. FRANCIS”’—THE HOLY MAN OF 
ASSISI, AND THE MOST FAMOUS OF THE 
ANCIENT FOREST DWELLERS 


and rocky height are as a rule not brought 
there by love of beeches, magnificent views, 
or forest interest. They are, rather, pilgrims 
intent upon walking in the forest steps of 
Francis, upon seeing the Church, oz making 
a penitential sojourn in the chilly rooms of 
the monastery. Forest lovers seek rather 
Vallombrosa. 

Beautiful as forests are by nature, potent 
as is their silent charm, they become their most 
alluring to man after he himself gives them 
what we call the human touch. Forest-houses, 
the foresters themselves in their green and 
with feathers in their caps, supply today this 
Vitalizing touch, but it was the hermits who 
set the example with their hermitages, their 
forest churches, their abbeys. In both cases 
the outcome has been the birth of forest fairy- 
tales, hermit legends of tussles with demons, 








visions of heaven, stories of angelic visitors. AT LA VERNA THE FRANCISCANS STILL RESIDE THE YEAR 
Every forest sooner or later comes to have as- ROUND, PERFORMING THEIR DEVOTIONS ON THE SPOT MADE 


ee . SACRED BY THE EVENTS IN THE FOREST LIFE OF THEIR 
sociated with it legends and tales and with GREAT FOUNDER 
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religious life he cast aside his armor of the knight and 
donned the gray of the Franciscan. Going to Romualdo 
the hermit of Camaldoli he was advised to seek his own 
forest solitude across the mountains. Walking over hills, 
through valleys, sleeping at night under beeches or chest- 
nuts, on the soft needles of pines and firs, he came at 
last to a splendid beech in a shady valley near a clear, 
pure spring of water. There he built himself his her- 
mitage and dwelt in the protection of his beech for 
seven years. 

Other hermits joining him, they presently built a 
community house known as “The Hermitage 
of the Cells.” Here it was that Milton 
came, three hundred years ago. Wan- 
dering about the paths through the 


emerald green, he stood by the 
Hermitage of Giovanni and 
watching the leaves of the 
beeches and the chestnuts 
drop into his clear, cool 
spring that he had named 
“The Beautiful Water,” 
the great English poet 
was inspired to those 
famous lines: “Thick 
as autumnal leaves that 
strow the brooks in 
Vallombrosa, where 
th’ Etrurian shades 
high over-arched im- 
bower.” According to 
Italian tradition it was 

in “The Hermitage of 
the Cells” that he be- 
gan writing “Paradise 
Lost,” and hence they 
today call it as a hotel 
“Albergo Paradisino.” 
“The hermitage of the 
Cells” has a situation that 
indeed might have suggested 
the epic of Paradise, for, 
perched high on a wooded hill, 
it commands a magnificent view 
of the valley of the Arna, Flor- 
ence with its river, its bridges, 
domes and bell-towers. The her- 
mits were in the course of time 
formed into an order with Giov- 
anni their first abbott. A forest Church of St. Mary, 
and an Abbey were then built and the monks began 
beautifying the valley with their tree planting in waste 


OF THE 


places. 

In 1866, the order was finally suppressed, the Abbey 
confiscated, its art treasures borne away to museums, its 
splendid library seized by vandals and their precious 
tomes, their illuminated volumes sold about the streets 
of Florence for what they would bring. One thing 















THE GOVERNMENT STILL PERMITS OF THE tiful 

RESIDENCE BY SOME OF THE FOREST FOL- 

LOWERS OF ROMUALDO IN THE SECLUSION 

“HOLY HERMITAGE”’—A STREET 

CONTAINING TWENTY-FOUR OF THE OLD 
FOREST CELLS 


however remained untouched, the ‘“‘Abetina’”’ or famous 
firs of the old hermits. They rise to dizzy heights to- 
day, their trunks swaying upward like the columns of a 
great forest cathedral, their branches a roof above its 
“dim, religious” forest light. Its broad avenue the cen- 
tral aisle of a majestic nave leading in dignity towards 
the High Altar light of the opening into the beyond, its 
choir the sighing of the winds in the firs, its incense, 
everywhere the forest sol- 





their evergreen fragrance 
emnity of silence. 
About the lovely footpaths go the young forestry 
students, all trained in athletics and the use of 
fire-arms that the forest may be pro- 
tected and safe. The beautiful roads 
that lead through the beech woods, 
to hotels and viewpoints, are 
kept in excellent condition. 
The studies of the forest- 
ers, originally covered resi- 
dence of three years and 
included Italian, French, 
Elementary Geography, 


Natural History, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, 


Plane and Solid Ge- 
ometry, Organic and 
Inorganic Physics 
and Chemistry. Later 
on, a fourth year 
was required to in- 
clude German, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Geology, 
Science and Art of 
Forestry, Law in re- 
lation to Forestry. 
In addition to the mu- 
seums are the “Arboreti” 
or experimental _ planta- 
tions for the study of plants 
from all over the world. Two 
are named for the Italian bot- 
anists Tozzi and Siemone. The 
third, and the one of most inter- 
est to visitors because of its beau- 
situation, bears the name 
of “The Devil’s Rock” because 
there one of the hermits, believ- 
ing himself to be possessed of 
one of the demons who gave the 
hermit foresters as much worry as blights and forest 
fires and insects give the foresters of today, cast him- 
self down to the depths of the ravine below. 

Growing in the “Arboreti” are three thousand and 
more species, some one hundred and twenty families, 
one hundred and eighty genera. Represented are every 
variety of Alpine plants. 

There are roads that lead from Vallombrosa both to 
La Verna and Camaldoli. This autumn, they were 
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The Lookouts’ First Day 


As Told by the Two Lookouts on Packer Jack 


3y MAry AND JOHN ARTHUR 


AIN! Lots of rain! 


We can rest our eyes, wearied from 


No lightning—only rain! 
Hoorah! 
day after day staring over miles of glary moun- 

tains, rivers, valleys and forests. We may, if we choose, 

lie all day upon our couches. We may play cribbage, 
double-dummy bridge or two-handed mah jong; read the 
books from the Traveling Library; or, begin the telling 
of the story of our lives at this mansion in the skies. 
Some time ago, in AMERICAN ForEsSTS AND FOREST 

LirE, we told how we, the components of an everyday 

sort of oldish couple, decided we had earned a respite 

from city servitude, came out to the Idaho mountains. 
had a great winter with our skis 

and snowshoes. Then sum- 

mer again, and we 

grabbed eager- 

ly a proffered 

place as Look- 
outs for for- 


te 


est fires. It’s 
the first day 
on this job we 
will tell you 
about this 
time. We took 
the place of 
one Johnny 
Gravey, of 
whom we 
have told be- 
fore, trans- 
ferred, for 
merit, to an- 
other lookout 
station. The forestry people are glad to get married cou- 
ples. They have their difficulties about securing men who 
will stick it out alone on mountain tops, or pairs of men 
who can live happily together, isolated, day in and day 
out, and not come to blows or walk off. 

Before we came up to stay for the season, Johnny 
Gravey with the John of our authorship, came to the 
Lookout for a day—drilling him, as Johnny put it— 
going over with him the significant mountains, valleys, 
streams and landmarks, entering their names on a wide 
ring of cardboard, in the order in which they appear, 
from north to south and completing the circle around to 
north again. The kingdom over which Johnny had ruled 
for five seasons, each mountain, valley or forest, as he 





BUT WHAT WAS THAT WE SAW, JUST AS WE GAINED THE TOP OF THE MOUN- 
TAIN, ROLLING OVER A RIDGE SEVEN MILES AWAY? 


named it, is his choicest possession. Johnny was sorrow- 
ful about leaving his kingdom. Rather, one moment he 
was sorrowful, the next he was bragging about the brand 
new lookout to which he was soon to proceed; an auto 
road, almost finished, to the summit, where it would be 
his pleasure to receive all the society leaders, as he ac- 
claimed them, who spend the summer at the lakes of the 
realm whose king Johnny was to be. 

“Of course,” explained Johnny, “you'll have plenty of 
visitors here on Packer Jack, but they won't be such 
high-steppers as my visitors. Smith’s Ferry, your jump- 
ing-off place, is second-rate as a summer resort. I sure 

am at home in high society. In the 
days when I made several 
fortunes—my mines, 
you know—I 
4 stepped along 
* with the best.” 
~*~, Coming clos- 
3 er to. earth, 
Johnny gave 
useful tips. 
He impressed 
on us the ne- 
cessity of let- 
ting the 
Basque sheep- 
herders know 
who was boss 
of the moun- 
tain, of seeing 
to it that the 
camptenders 
kept us sup- 
plied with lamb of the best quality, such as they alone 
knew how to select. 

“And, mind you, if any city visitors ask you the name 
of a mountain or a creek and you don’t know it, give ’em 
a name—anything—Bear, Bogus, Sunset or something. 
They'll think no more about it, but if you let on there’s 
anything on the map you don’t know, they’ll go away 
telling that the lookout on Packer Jack ain’t any use and 
should ought to be changed.” 

Johnny further intimated that there was no harm 
telling the tenderfeet how the bears, mountain lions, 
cougars and coyotes, along with timber wolves, came 
rampaging round the terrace of the lookout tower every 
night. It all helped give the visitors a good time and 
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made their visits to us more thrilling and_ satisfying. 

“And be sure and tell them the millions of feet of tim- 
ber and the millions of money the lookouts save the 
country every year. It’s the truth. And it boosts the 
fire protection game, including your own job. Tell ‘em, 
too, that leaving a camp-fire burning is now a peniten- 
tiary offence—it isn’t, but it ought to be. You look like 
a perfessor, one that could put up a bigger spiel than an 
old hillbilly like me.” 

Johnny and John walked down the eight-mile trail to 
Smith’s Ferry. Good walkers would just as soon make it 
on foot, downhill. As Johnny puts it, the old horses 
lurch the lights and gizzards out of a man. 

So Johnny departed for his new kingdom, and we took 
a day at our Smith’s Ferry cabins, stowing away what 
we shouldn’t need on_ the 
mountain and laying out what 
we should. The following 
morning, as early as he could 
make it, Roscoe came around. 

Roscoe has a surname, though 

few know it. His own chil- 
dren call him Roscoe. He has 
been farmer, logger, tie-hack, 
road contractor, stage driver— 
and that’s just a few. He is 
now the fire warden. He puts 
out all the small fires over 
an area of a hundred square 
miles, rustles the men and 
takes command at bigger 
blazes. Also he takes us and 
our belongings to the lookout, 
and, fires permitting, will 
bring us supplies and mail 
every Saturday. He has three 
horses of his own, and _ bor- 
rows others from a sheep out- 
fit that pastures at Smith’s 
Ferry. Roscoe apologized for 
being unable to rustle more 
than five horses to take us up 
—three saddle and two pack. 
He reckoned our belongings 
would make four packs, so 
we'd take what we most 
wanted and he’d bring up the 
remainder the following day. 

To folks from Chicago, the 
creation of a pack was a work to be admired. Two 


: ry 5S 


oblong containers of heavy canvas and leather were at- 
tached at either side of a special saddle—they reminded 
John of panniers he’d seen on donkeys somewhere in 
Europe. Roscoe named them “alforcases,’” which was 
a new word to us. Groceries first, he demanded for 
the alforcases—canned goods as well. He must have 


crammed ninety pounds into each of the first pair, slung 





ROSCOE’S PACKING COMPELLED OUR 
APPLAUSE 





these over the old packhorse, called for bedding and 
clothes, which he piled high above the alforcases. Roscoe 
further demanded old sacks to protect the stuff from the 
tarp which sometimes squeezed oil out of itself. With 
stout ropes, knotted and hitched as only an expert can 
contrive, the “pack” was established—two hundred 
pounds, guaranteed not to slip or be knocked off if the 
horse brushed a tree too closely. Roscoe compelled our 
applause. 

The creation of the pack was a wondrous work—its 
creator a man among men. But Roscoe thought no 
more of it than he did of saddling a horse, which again, 
when the saddle was a western one, seemed another feat 
beyond our ultimate powers. All the saddling we had 
ever witnessed was a simple matter of a buckle and a 
belt, but these western saddles, 
huge structures, rising fore 
and aft, had much more com- 
plicated affixtures. Between a 
ring on the saddle and corre- 
sponding ring on the girth a 
huge strap was looped several 
times. Roscoe planted his 
foot against the side of the 
horse; thus braced, he pulled 
at the strap with all his 
strength until the animal 
grunted and groaned when he 
tied a non-slip hitch or some- 
thing to keep the girth at 
grunting tightness. Mary 
hoped he didn’t hurt the poor 
beast. 

“No, ma’am,” Roscoe 
vouchsafed, “that cayuse is 
foxy as a coyote, blows out 
his belly agen your pull. I'll 
hefter look again, when he de- 
flates, ter see as the saddle 
ain’t slippin’.” 

We tell with pride that, 
since that day, we have per- 
severed so that now the two 
of us working together can 
saddle a horse in fourfold the 
time it takes Roscoe, and not 





have the saddle slip. 

Our steeds clambered up 
the trail and along the ridge 
of the divide—packhorses ahead of us. We from the 
city felt like graduate Westerners. We had, in a meas- 
ure, realized the bookkeeper’s dream—surprising how 
many office men subsist upon Western and out door 
magazines. Odd, too, how totally different places can 
suggest one another. The living-room, of our lookout 
station, seven thousand feet in the air, promptly re- 
minded us of the cabin of a sloop in which years ago we 
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had made a cruise. There was the same problem as to 
where to pile our dunnage. 

3efore declaring our lookout station open for business. 
we insisted upon one last walk together. Once we 
formally opened shop, one at least of us would have 
to be on duty every daylight hour. So John took Mary 
down the topmost peak to the springs in their separate 
grottos, one for drinking water, the other with a fire- 
place, tubs and washboard. We filled two waterbags 
for John to carry, Mary bearing a couple of lard pails 
filled with the finest water we'd ever enjoyed. Mary said 
she longed for washday and the treat she’d give her fine 
linens so long tormented by the city laundry. Two gal- 


LOOKING WEST FROM THE PACKER JACK LOOKOUT. COMES A WISP 





See! It was clouding up lightly, not heavily. We took 
the reading on the fire-finder. Each took it; each checked 
the other. No mistake must be made at our first report- 
ing. We called the ranger station nearest the smoke. 
Such a disappointment! The ranger had gone off on his 
motorcycle to where sheep were being corraled. So de- 
clared his wife. We rang up the home of a smoke- 
chaser, one of the ranger’s assistants. We learned from 
this man’s wife that the ranger had just stopped there, had 
seen the smoke, that her husband had gone with him on 
the back of the motorcycle to the fire which seemed near 


the road over Windy Peak. But it was over the ridge, 


so they couldn’t properly tell. 
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OF SMOKE AND WE TWO OLD-STAGERS SNAP TO IT LIKE SAILORS 


lons of water in either hand began for John, as we 
climbed the peak, to weigh far more than the ten pounds 
per gallon he'd understood water to weigh; Mary’s little 
lard pails became full-sized buckets. Seven thousand 
feet brought shortness of wind. 

But what was that we saw, just as we gained the top, 
rolling over a ridge seven miles away? Surely not 
smoke and a fire before we’d really started? We hung 
the waterbags on nails, dropped the pails, rushed to our 
observatory, grabbed the field glasses. We didn’t want 
our very first report to be a false alarm of sheep dust 
which novices always report as smoke—and oldtimers 
too, now and again. In turn we studied. No. That was 
the bluish gray of wood smoke, not the drab of dust. 


‘Quite a little fire,” the ranger told us over the ‘phone 
that evening. “When Joe and I got there, six men from 
the sawmill were working on it already. No, you folks 
couldn’t see it when it started—a mile over the ridge 
from you.” We were satisfied. Our first fire was indeed 
a fire and not a false alarm. Although we'd taken so long 
making up our minds, no other lookout had reported it 
before we did. The one lookout that could have seen the 
place of origin had not yet opened for the season. 

3ut nowadays! Comes a wisp of smoke. We two old- 
stagers snap to it like sailors, slap on our sights with 
one quick turn of the old alidade, *phone—the Forest 
Office or ranger station—and, most often, men are started 
to the fire two minutes after it shows itself. 














THE FOREST PRIMEVAL 


A Museum of Forest Antiquity 


By Ricuarp T. FISHER 


N a rough and inaccessible corner of Cheshire 
County, New Hampshire, there has survived up to 
comparatively recent years a block of 5,000 acres 
For two generations this tract has 


of primeval forest. 
Little by little it has 


been in the hands of one family. 
been logged off until only a few portions of the original 
forest remain. Nowhere else in New England is there 
any remnant of virgin pine forest which is equal in 
size and authenticity to this so-called Pisgah Forest 
in southern New Hampshire. 

Realizing that without prompt action this last sample 
of original woodland would vanish, a number of public 
spirited donors have purchased an isolated area of ap- 
proximately twenty acres which has been deeded to the 
Harvard Forest to maintain and protect unaltered as a 
sample of forest conditions that have now practically 
disappeared from central New England. 

For the purposes in view this piece of old forest, 
although small, is peculiarly well located. It lies main- 
ly in a long hollow on the summit of Pisgah Mountain. 
On two sides there are ledges having almost the char- 
acter of rim rocks, which keep the forest floor moist 
and protected and greatly enhance the beauty and 
visibility of the forest. The nearest public road is 
several miles distant, and from the end of a lumber 
road one must walk a mile and a half up an old trail to 
reach the big trees. This isolation together with the 
character of the surrounding forest makes the danger 


from fire relatively slight; and the steep approach 
through second growth hardwood makes the contrast 
with the tall forest on the summit unusually impressive. 

The dimensions of the trees in the Pisgah stand do 
not equal the records of old growth pines in more 
favored locations, but they are nevertheless far beyond 
the ordinary sizes of trees seen in New England woods 
today. As is usual in primeval forest, the pines over- 
top all other trees, rising singly or in groups 100 ft. 
to 140 ft. and with diameters at breast height up to 
3% ft. or more. Slightly lower than the pines and 
forming in themselves a handsome forest are great 
numbers of hemlocks, which are occasional 
spruces and a scattering of beech and oak, with much 
of the characteristic undergrowth and small plants 
which are found only in undisturbed forest. To judge 
from the age of trees in similar stands which have been 
cut on other portions of the property, the age of the 
Pisgah pines is from 200 to 300 years, well antedating 
the arrival of the first white men. 

Apart from the beauty and picturesqueness of the 
tract, it will have, particularly for ecologists and 
foresters, a real scientific interest. The Pisgah Forest 
will not be in the usual sense a public reservation. Pri- 
marily it is a museum of forest antiquity to which in- 
Its interest and 


among 


terested persons will always be welcome. 
value will be the greater in proportion as it remains 
unaltered and undisturbed. 
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Forestry in New York’s State Parks 


A Liberalized Park Plan Invites the Practice of Forestry 


By Henry R. FRANCIS 


State there is one form of prohibition as it may seem, in New York State the practice 
of forestry can go on in many of its large 
forested parks while it is prohibited, so 
far as timber removal is concerned, in 
the forest preserve. It may not be 
too optimistic to expect that the 
experience of parks in the prac- 
tice of forestry may yet demon- 
strate the practicability of a 
slight modification of the pro- 
hibition at present enforced in 
the New York State Forest 
Preserve. However, we 
know the demand for large 
recreation areas near its 
teeming population will 
always be pressing. In 
any attempt to grasp the 
significance of the New 
York State Park plan 
so far as it affects for- 
estry in the State one 
should form a general 
conception of this com- 
prehensive plan. During 
the past forty or fifty 
years there have been 
established State land res- 
ervations of scenic, scien- 
tific, and historical char- 
acter. The largest and 
oldest of these enterprises 
is the Adirondack Park, an 
area designated by the Leg- 
islature in which the State 
acquires land to form the 
Adirondack Forest Preserve. 
Other purchase areas have been 
designated by the Legislature 
among which are the Palisades 
Interstate Park and the Alle- 
gany Park. In addition to the 
designation of these units, where 
of the parks, full legal provi- large forest parks have been es- 
sions are made in the creating tablished, there have been laid 
acts for the practice of forestry, VIRGIN FORESTS NEAR ALLEGANY PARK aside certain specific areas for 
including the cutting of trees, “Hearts Content”—a grove of 600 acres, located just state parks where no provision 
under proper regulations of the south of the Allegany Park area in Pennsylvania, fure © was made for an extension of 


. i nishes an example of the character of forest which : 
agencies responsible for the de- covered the entire Allegany Park area 75 years ago. boundaries. Many of these parks 
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M<« conservationists know that in New York velopment and administration of the parks. So, paradoxical 


at least that is rigidly enforced. 
This has to do with the State Forest 
preserve of two million acres located 
in the Adirondacks and the Catskills. 
This prohibition has its basis in that 
part of the constitution of the 
State of New York which reads 
that the forest preserve “shall 
be forever kept as wild forest 
lands . . . nor shall the tim- 
ber thereon be sold, removed 
or destroyed.” Notwith- 
standing fuel shortages, 
high prices for lumber 
and several other reasons 
that might be advanced 
in a movement to change 
this fundamental law of 
the state, and modify 
this prohibition against 
timber cutting in the 
forest preserve, the sen- 
timent against this phase 
of the practice of for- 
estry has been always 
strong enough to keep 
this large area as an un- 
cut forest. Now comes 
along in this same State 
of New York a movement 
looking to the development 
of a unified state park plan. 
As a part of this plan sev- 
eral large parks, mostly for- 
ested, are being established 
















and extended in various parts 

of the State outside of the two 
most mountainous regions—the 
Adirondacks and the Catskills— 
where occur the public lands 
making up the forest preserve. 
In these public forests of several 
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ELKO MOUNTAIN AND THE ALLEGHENY RIVER 
Showing the wooded character of the hillside slopes in Allegany Park. 
Some of the best examples of the practice of forestry in the large State 
Parks in New York are found here, and in Palisades and Letchworth. 


were gifts to the State and possessed unusual scenic 
charm. A good example of these parks is Letchworth 
Park. 

In 1916 the State of New York passed a bond issue 
creating a fund of $10,000,000 for further acquisi- 
tion of land in the Forest Preserve and in the Palisades 
Interstate Park. During the period of seven or eight 
years, when this fund was being used for the extension 
of these two large park projects, numerous other state 
parks were extended and developed from state appro- 
priations out of current revenues. 


In 1924 a new State park 
bond proposal of $15,000,000 
was referred to popular vote. 
This provided not only for the 
extension of lands in the For- 
est Preserve and the Palisades 
Interstate Park but also for the 
extension of other state parks 
and, to a slight extent, the es- 
tablishment of new parks and 
the development of facilities of 
a somewhat permanent charac- 
ter in many of the state parks 
This popular referendum re- 
ceived a vote of three in favor 
for every one against the pro- 
posal. Due to a controversy 
there was a delay in making 
the proceeds of the park bond 
issue available for use. But 
this interval proved to be 
profitable to state park 
agencies in furnishing them 
time for perfecting plans for 
the use of these funds. While 
there is a strong tendency to 
use the proceeds of park bonds 
in developing facilities, there 
will, nevertheless, be further 
acquisition of lands at a time 
when the land market in New 
York State is particularly fa- 
vorable for the state to estab- 
lish and extend large forest 
areas for park purposes. 

The state park movement in 
New York has grown from 
many local and regional activi- 
ties, until recently somewhat in- 
dependent, into a unified ef- 
fort to perfect a_ state-wide 
system of parks and parkways. 
The administrative machinery 
that has brought this about is 
a State Council of Parks which, 
in the beginning, was intended 
to be a purely advisory body. 
This has now developed into a 
controlling central park agency which has broad powers 
over park appropriation requests and state park planning 
so that all regional activities are blended into a state- 
wide scheme. 

Some of the best examples of the practice of forestry 
in the large state parks in New York are found in the 
Palisades Interstate, Letchworth, and Allegany Parks. 
The outstanding features of these developments are 
worthy of notice. 

The Palisades Interstate Park was created about 20 
vears ago and was extended into the forested highlands 
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of the Hudson. It 1s fair to ex- 

pect that the more than 40,000 ee 
acres of state owned land in 
this region would have re- 
ceived some forestry attention, 
especially as the first year of 
public development of this 
Hudson highland region was 
devoted to the treatment of the 
area as a forest preserve, sim- 
ilar to the larger forest pre- 
serves in the nearby Catskills 
and in the Adirondacks. As 
time went on the demands for 
popular use of this public area 
for camping purposes by the 
residents of the Hudson val- 
ley, especially those in New 
York city, necessitated the con- 
struction of camping facilities. 
The rough timber used in mak- 
ing camping structures was 
furnished, to a large extent, by 
the abundant chestnut trees 
which had been blighted by 
the chestnut disease. Here was 
an excellent demonstration of 
the wise utilization of a forest 
resource made available through 
a forest epidemic. In 1913 a 
comprehensive forest survey and 
working plan for this park was 
made by Franklin Moon, now 
Dean of the New York State 
College of Forestry. Large 
quantities of forest trees have 
been planted in the park along 
lines laid down in this plan. 
In addition, extensive park for- 
estry cuttings and _ thinnings 
have been made upon Dean 
Moon’s recommendations. This 
constructive program of for- 
estry in the use of local ma- 
terial for the building of camps 
and in reforestation is a val- 
uable contribution to the form- 
ulation of policy in other large 
park developments. A few years after the creation of 
the Palisades Interstate Park the State of New York 
was given Letchworth Park, located in the Genesee Val- 
ley, about 50 miles south of Rochester. At this point 
the Genesee River cuts through picturesque rock and 
forms the three scenic Portage Falls. On the plateau, 
through which the gorge containing the falls has been 
eroded, are attractive forests with large trees planted 
years ago by the donor of the park. In addition to the 
fine forests there are also numerous forest demonstra- 
tional plantings making a forest arboretum for public 








THE PICTURESQUE GORGE OF THE GENESEE RIVER 


A beauty spot in Letchworth Park. Here the river has cut its way 
through a forest-covered plateau and formed the three scenic Portage Falls. 


education. This park is attracting thousands of visitors 
who are thus brought into direct contact with the beauty 
of the area and the practice of forestry, which has been 
written in large terms in the character of the forests. 
While Allegany Park contains no outstanding scenic 
feature such as is found in Letchworth Park, it is val- 
uable in illustrating broad forestry values, including for- 
est recreation. The park is approximately 60 miles 
south of the city of Buffalo and embraces 65,000 acres. 
Thus far about one-half of the area has been acquired 
by the State and the other one-half is to be purchased 
(Continued on page 384) 





In the country of the Pequots Should you wander in those woodlands 
Where the Town of Carver stands On an early summer day 


Palisaded by the pine trees 
Clasping one another’s ha 


Where the bogs are gemmed with berries And mark well! where they grow rarest— 
And the brooks are gemmed with trout By this token you will know— 


It is there I found a legend 
That I often think about. 


c/Mohna Weena Loh 


The Legend of the Moccasin Flower _ 
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You would find the pink wild orchids 
nds— Where the shadows dance and play 


There once lived a little maiden 
In a wigwam, long ago. 


Mohna Weena Loh was playing— 
So they called her Indian name— 

Raven eyes at play with tresses 
Which for color, were the same; 


Neat and simple was her habit, / 
Made of dainty little skins 

And her feet were shod with slippers, 
Mother-made pink moccasins ;— 
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These her mother’s hands had fashion’d Treasured Indian corn was parching 
| From the peltry of a fawn, To a Pequot mother’s taste, 

Dyed them with the juice of berries And she knew the pleasant odor 
And they looked like flakes of dawn; Would bring little feet with haste— 

Summer sunshine all about her, Flashing eyes glanced ’round the wigwam, 
There was naught a child need fear, But the child was not in sight 

She was in her native woodlands And a cloud of grief and sorrow 
And her watchful mother, near. Darkened all the woods that night. 


No one knew what had befallen 
Saving that the child was gone, 

Braves and many an anxious kinsman 
Searched the forest till the dawn;— 

Followed every trail they knew of 
Where a Pequot child might go, 

——, But they found no sign, or trace of 

. a aie Little Mohna Weena Loh. 





_ = Broken-hearted was the mother 
— *. So to lose her only child, 
. ai Day by day she searched the forest 
i With a visage strange and wild; 


Turning homeward in the twilight 
She would pluck a sweet wild rose, 
But, behold! it was a slipper!— 
It was Mohna Weena Loh’s. 

































As she paused in deepest anguish, 
One she ne’er had seen before 
Stood beside her in the pathway 
And His heart with grief was sore; 
It was neither man, nor demon, 
Pequot brave, nor forest kin 
And she held before Him, trembling, 
Her lost darling’s moccasin. 


-~ 


Touching it, a deep compassion 
Filled His tender, open eyes 

And He spoke the words of comfort 
Whose sweet accent never dies— 

“Weep not for your little daughter, 
Happiness and merry sounds 

Fill the children’s cosy wigwams 
In the happy hunting grounds.” 


From her eyes the Spirit vanished 
And the mother was afraid 

And she prayed as only mothers 
Since the world began, have prayed, 

And at dawn, upon the morrow, 
Thro’ the open wigwam door 

She beheld such wealth of flowers!— 
Flowers never seen before!— 


Every one a pink wild orchid, 
Beautiful without, within, 
Every one a Lady’s Slipper, 
Or, an Indian Moccasin !— 
And she cried, “The Great, Good Spirit 
Has remembered me, and oh! 
“~ All these lovely, wondrous flowers 
Are for Mohna Weena Loh!” 


—Leander Goetz. 
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ires Are 
Where You 
Find Them 


And Fire Pumps Often Come In 
Handy In the Least Expected Places 


By Joun D. GUTHRIE 


IGHTNING fires are the forest ranger’s greatest 
bugaboo. They occur in the most inaccessible places, 
for lightning seems to favor high ridges and rough 

regions miles back from the forest trails. And these in- 
cipient fires often cannot be located for days, even by 
the keen eyes of the lookout men. But the rangers must 
find them, and not infrequently the task of putting them 
out calls for the keenest ingenuity. 

In the summer of 1926, a lightning fire occurred in 
the rough mountainous country near the head of the 
Glacier Peak, in the 
The fire 


Chiwawa River, not far from 
Wenatchee National Forest, Washington. 


near the top of a high ridge, between James and Alpine 


was 
Creeks. On one side of the ridge there was a snow- 
field; on the other, near the top, a thin forest, dipping 
over on the other side to a rocky cliff which dropped off 
some 200 feet or more. The trees had found footings 
in between the rocks. 
by wind, and hung over the steep cliffs. 
the lightning had run down its bole, and set a fire at the 
In the crevices of the rocks was an accumulation 


Many were gnarled and twisted 
Striking a pine, 


base. 
of needles, twigs, and debris which provided fuel for 
the fire to continue burning and to spread, should 
winds from the right direction strike it. 

The lookout on a distant mountain peak saw the thin 
wisp of smoke and reported the fire to the nearest ranger. 
Some men from a mining operation not far away were 
They came back with the report that 
Again the lookout reported a 

30b Nickles knew that there 


sent to put it out. 
they could find no fire. 
fire on the ridge. Ranger 
must be a fire, so he rode up on the ridge himself and, 
looking down through the twisted and spreading tree 
growth, he located it, in the crevices below. But it was 
impossible to get down to it, and once down it would be 
impossible to fight it with a ranger’s ordinary fire tools. 
Nickles thought of his portable fire pump back at his 
summer cabin. Back to the cabin he rode as fast as the 
rough going permitted, and with his fire assistant, Albert 


Mitchell, packed up the pump, several hundred feet of 








BALANCING HIMSELF ON THE CLIFF AND LOOKING 
MUCH LIKE A CITY FIREMAN, THE RANGER DRENCHED 
THE INACCESSIBLE FLAMES 


hose, and some 200 feet of half-inch rope. The two 
rode back to the ridge. They had to get to that fire and 
put it out. 

Crossing the snowfield in order to get his equipment 
as near to the fire as possible, Nickles set up his pump 
by the side of a little mountain stream, which fortu- 
nately was nearby on the north slope of the ridge. He 
strung out his hose. Mitchell tied the rope around his 
waist, and dragging the hose, Nickles let him down over 
the cliff fire. Nickles then went back and 
started his pump. Soon Mitchell felt the water forcing 
its way through the hose, and steadying himself by his 


near the 


rope, and a firm rest of his right foot on a stout root, 
he turned the stream into every crack and crevice 
until the inaccessible fire was as cold as the water itself. 
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EDITORIAL 


Mastering the Mississippi 


HE Mississippi River has written the greatest 
tragedy in its long history. It is a tragedy as real 
as life and death and the destruction of thousands of 
homes can make it. From Cairo, Illinois, southward to 
the Gulf the mighty river has gathered its forces of 
nature into a flood that has made playthings of human 
life and property, and has set the stage for a reign of 
disease and pestilence. It is a national calamity that 
taxes the power of 120,000,000 people to bring relief. 

Had the Mississippi flood occurred in China, we 
should not have been surprised. Destructive floods are 
common and expected things there. We should raise our 
millions for China’s relief and charge off the cause of 
the flood to the improvidence of a nation that permits 
its mountains to be stripped clean of all forests. China’s 
experience has come home to us on a scale that makes 
us question whether or not we are, as we are so pleased 
to call ourselves, the most enlightened nation in the 
world. . 

3ut China has nothing to do with the Mississippi 
flood. Conditions there and here are vastly different. 
There are those, however, who jump to the conclusion 
that because deforestation is the accepted cause of 
China’s great floods it must by the same token be the 
cause of the Mississippi floods. The arms of the Father 
of Waters are too far spread and the stakes in terms of 
human life and happiness are too great to justify snap 
judgment on this or any other factor of cause and control. 

The effect of deforestation of the vast area from 
which the Mississippi draws its waters, upon its flood 
crest, 1s a moot question. Army engineers who have 
studied most its flood performances, while admitting the 
relation of forests and run-off, hold that deforestation is 
a minor factor in causing the great floods of the past. 
They cite the greatest flood of record on the upper 
Mississippi in June, 1844, as having occurred before 
deforestation of the river’s watersheds had begun. In 
the case of the present catastrophe they point to the 
fact that the troublesome waters are not coming from 
mountainous portions of the watershed, but from the 
lower valleys of the Arkansas, Red, St. Francis and 
White Rivers, and are due to unprecedented rains in 


those valley regions. The Ohio and the upper Missis- 
sippi are in flood, but not carrying record waters, nor 
are the mountain streams of Kentucky and Tennessee 
abnormally high for this season of the year. 

These engineers reason, therefore, that if deforesta- 
tion is not a major cause, reforestation is not a major 
remedy. The only sure, swift, and permanent method of 
control, they assert, is higher and stronger levees to 
constrict the flood waters when they gather in the lower 
reaches of the river. Based upon years of study their 
conclusions demand respect. The quickest protection it 
is possible to provide is what the nation demands first. 
If at the same time it is provided by following the course 
which assures permanent protection billions of dollars 
may be saved in the end. 

That reforestation, whatever may be its true relation- 
ship to the flood moods of the Mississippi, cannot bring 
immediate relief, is obvious. But the extent to which 
reforestation may be made a remedial factor of im- 
portance in permanently regulating the flow of the river’s 
tributaries during flood seasons is not definitely known. 
That fact alone demands that it must not be ignored 
or discarded in working out the control of the river. 
The influence of forests in regulating run-off and pro- 
tecting the soil from erosion is too well established to be 
cursorily passed over. The cutting of forests has 
changed radically the run-off conditions of many mil- 
lions of acres which drain into the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. Bettering in any degree the watershed con- 
ditions on vast portions of the river’s catchment basin 
will help to alleviate the flood stages in the tributary 
streams and may even avert flood catastrophies at 
critical times and places. 

The present situation is a case in point. The unhappy 
coincidence of the flood waters of the Ohio and the upper 
Mississippi reaching the lower river simultaneously with 
those of the Red and Arkansas Rivers, swollen abnor- 
mally by heavy local rains, proved the undoing of the 
levees and the best laid plans of men. Had the same 
heavy rains which fell in the lower valleys extended to 
the deforested mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
those streams, made flashy by deforested slopes, would 
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have passed their waters swiftly on to increase the crest 
of the Mississippi proper and to create a catastrophe 
vastly greater than that now confronting us. Nature is 
always an uncertain actor, and it is her worst floods 
that we must guard against. 

So large an area and so many factors are involved 
in mastering the Mississippi that it is incumbent upon 
the nation to exhaust every possibility of contributary 
relief. In the twenty states which make up the river’s 
watershed, there are millions of acres from which the 
forests have been stripped and the lands left denuded 
and unproductive. Every acre of these uncounted mil- 
lions are contributing in some degree to rapid run-off 
of flood waters and to soil erosion, as is so clearly 
pointed out in Mr. Bennett's timely article on page 322 of 
this magazine. In the aggregate their influence upon the 
flood waters of the river’s vast system must be tremen- 
These are lands chiefly valuable for the growing 
Their reforestation 


dous. 
of timber—a national need in itself. 
will serve the four-fold purpose of regulating run-off, 
growing needed forest, conserving wild life and pro- 





tecting the soil from erosion. 


The Test of 


PPROPRIATIONS of two million dollars by the 

North Carolina legislature and one million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars by Tennessee, to- 
gether with a million dollars already raised in the two 
states by popular subscription, seem to assure the Nation~ 
al Park in the Great Smoky Mountains authorized by 
the last Congress. 

The people of the country who will own this National 
Park are deeply concerned about the property to be 
acquired for inclusion. Is this to be a standard or a 
pretended National Park? If standard, the nation will wel- 
come it heartily. If pretended, the nation wants none of it. 

National Parks are areas of original unmodified 
natural conditions, each the finest of its kind in the 
country, preserved as a system from all industrial use. 

East of the Rockies, the Great Smoky Mountains 
alone can fulfill these conditions on a scale of impressive 
purity and grandeur. They climax in a hundred thou- 
sand acres of lofty parallel ridges rising 4,500 feet above 
intervening valleys, and overlaid with a rich and varied 
forest which has never echoed to the ax. This original 
forest, whose like once covered our East to the prairies, 
is for its own sake priceless. The five million dollars 
now in sight, if confined to the purchase of this area, 
would secure a standard National Park of real majesty 
and size. 

But the purchase area provided by the Temple Act 


includes 705,000 acres. The additional hundreds of 


thousands of acres consists of hills, low mountains, and 
broad flats, lumbered and burnt over for the most part, 
and in varying stages of second growth. They are no 


Congress, which will be called upon to meet the 
Mississippi giant face to face, will fail in its handling of 
the problem if it ignores reforestation on the specious 
grounds that its potential value is at present unknown, 
and in the minds of some, uncertain. The situation calls 
for nothing short of a well-made survey to determine the 
amount and location of permanent forest lands within 
the watersheds of the river’s tributaries, their present 
condition and their potential value, when forested, in 
helping to control the nation’s greatest river and the 
washing away of millions of tons of fertile soil. We 
shall then be in a position to speak and act with a 
knowledge of the facts and to shape a broad policy of 
coordinated state and national control in which re- 
forestation and forest protection will have a_ place 
commensurate with its true importance. This is a 
large undertaking, but we are dealing not only with a 
mighty river, but with a tremendous problem of land use 
and protection. It is a problem that strikes the nation 
at its heart geographically and it must be solved for 
all time to come with a maximum of benefits from the 


costly solving. 


Good Faith 


better for inclusion in a National Park than the many 
millions of acres to be found elsewhere in the Ap- 
palachians. They, of course, would cost far less per 
acre and would yield the coveted title, “National Park,” 
more quickly. It appeals to many. But to be national in 
any sense, Great Smoky must consist of the best that 
her mountains possess, no matter what it costs nor how 
little in addition its park boundaries may enclose. 

Under the Temple Act, the first 150,000 acres will 
admit the park to the System and secure the title. Let 
first purchases, therefore, include all the loftiest ridges 
and all the original forest. Under no other conditions 
will Great Smoky be more than a pretense. 

The parties to this park-making are three: the people, 
the two States, and the National Government, and the 
greatest of these is the people. For fifty-five years the 
National Parks System has been building, in accord with 
the popular ideal. Its standards are founded in popular 
aspiration. No excuse will avail for contracting for 
inadequate cheap lands while standard national park 
lands remain unsecured. Devoting money in hand to out- 
skirts while trusting luck to find enough more some- 
where to add land that alone will make it really a Na- 
tional Park, will not appeal to the expectant nation. 

Both of these States and the National Government 
have declared for the “best National Park possible.” The 
joker is the word “possible,” but it will mean only one 
thing to the American people. The good faith of 
North Carolina, Tennessee and the Interior Department 
is on public trial. The people will judge them by the 
lands they contract for first. 








THE GREAT OLD TREE IN THE GLORY OF SUMMER 
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By F. M. 


OBLEST among the tree celebrities of the upper 
Mississippi Valley is the famous elm claimed by 
river town of Le Claire, Iowa. From 
and _ historic 


the old 
considerations of beauty, 
this elm is a tree of exceptional interest and personality. 
It was eminently fitting that in 1912 it should be elected 
to a place in the Hall of Fame for Trees at Washington. 
The Le Claire Elm is the name by which this tree has 
become known throughout the Mississippi Valley, but 
to the residents of the village and the surrounding coun- 


size, association 


tryside it is “The Green Tree.” Back of this somewhat 
enigmatic name lies a fascinating story. 


immortalized 
the vil- 


In the ante-bellum river days, the days 
by Mark Twain in “Life on the Mississippi,” 
lage of Le Claire was an important river port because 
of its position at the head of the Upper, or Rock Island, 
Rapids. Most steamboats plying the upper Mississippi 
stopped here before starting across the rapids or after 
having passed them. 

A few rods upstream from the landing place there 
stood by the water’s edge a shapely elm, with branches 


over-arching a large plot of sloping ground. This 


FRYXELL 


became a rendezvous for river men from far 
who came to Le Claire looking for jobs as 
Under the grateful shade of the elm they 
congregated, spread their blankets, and cooked their 
meals, often making this spot their home for weeks 
at atime. With characteristic Yankee humor they dubbed 
this inexpensive open-air lodging house The Green Tree 
Hotel, and by this name it came to be known among the 
river men from St. Paul to New Orleans. 

The scene has changed. Now the river is silent and 
deserted compared to that heyday of steamboat traffic. 
And it has been so for half a century. The rough and pic- 
men no longer crowd the wharves or 
gather in the shade of the elm to sleep, swear, or swap 
yarns and river gossip while waiting for their ships to 
come in. They are a vanished generation. But the old 
tree still stands, grown patriarchal with the passing 
years, and its local name, The Green Tree, perpetuates 
the faded glory of the all but forgotten days of the 
40s and *50s. 


naturally 
and near, 


river hands. 


turesque river 


days the Father of Waters lapped 
foot of The Green Tree. The town 


In those early 


against the very 
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youngsters—the Tom Sawyers and Huck Finns of this 
community—met under the elm, played games, and con- 
cocted mischief. Perched on the roots of the tree they 
could dangle their bare feet in the 
current and wriggle their toes in 
the sand. 

One day in the summer of 1852 
a new boy ventured into the circle, 
a stranger belonging to the family 
just moved down from the farm 
located a couple of miles back on 
the prairies and now living in the 
new frame house “up the road a 
piece.” Upon invitation the new- 
comer stripped and, leaving his 
clothes under The Green Tree, 
joined his future comrades in a 
swim. 

A few minutes later, from the 
direction of the shore came derisive 
yells of “Chaw beef!” Breathes 
there a boy with soul so dead that 
he doesn’t feel the urge of battle 
at the call of “Chaw beef”? Well 
—the newcomer did chaw beef, 
of course, but when the knots in 
his sleeves and shirt tails were all 
solved, he unhesitatingly set him- 
self to the task in hand, and because he was tall, sturdy, 
and a born scrapper he soundly thrashed the ringleader 
of his tormentors. So the stranger won for himself a 
place of honor in that pioneer community. 

Today there stands a_ granite 
monument under The 
Green Tree dedicating 
the elm to the 
memory of : 


the boy of that faraway day. 
other of the youngsters then present, a little fellow 
whose nickname was The Runt, and who with the rest 





THE CODY MONUMENT AT THE BASE 

OF THE TREE —COMMEMORATING 

THE DAYS WHEN 

PLAYED AS A BOY UNDER THE 
“GREEN TREE” 


It was erected by an- 


had lustily shouted “Chaw beef!” 
The inscription on the granite slab 
will tell the rest of the story: 
Dedicated to 
Col. Wm. F. Cody 
“Buffalo Bill” 
By his friend and 
bovhood playmate 
Joe Barnes 
Erected in 1924 
Of the house near Le Claire in 
which William Cody was born, not 
a vestige remains today. It was 
located a couple of miles inland 
from the elm. It is to be hoped 
that at some not distant day a 
monument will mark the spot where 
the house stood. The frame house 
“up the road a piece,” in which 
Cody spent part of his boyhood 
days still stands, and the new 
hard road passes within a_ few 


“BUFFALO BILL” yards of its aged and_ rickety 


threshold. 


The Green Tree, so the story 
goes, was early undermined by the cutting of the river 
about its roots, and it would certainly have toppled 
into the Mississippi at last, as several of its neighbors 
actually did, had not Providence in the form of a local 

contractor named Joe Perkins, in- 
tervened. This was at the 

time of the Civil War. 

It appears that 

the vil- 





A GHOST OF EARLY MISSISSIPPI RIVER DAYS—ONE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT BOATS AT DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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lagers decided to improve their boat-landing, and Joe 
Perkins contracted to fill in the shallow water under The 
Green Tree. Limestone blocks were quarried from the 
bluff a couple of hundred feet distant and carried to the 
water's edge through a tunnel under the rock. 

When the job was finished The Green Tree was left 
standing high and dry above the Mississippi and sepa- 
rated from the river by a massive rock bulwark some 
feet wide. The incessant gnawing of the 


TOrty 


thirty or 
hungry river at the roots of the tree was stopped for- 
Whether Joe 


ever. Perkins realized that generations 


ede, Oo. ophcced 
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THE GREEN TREE 


G.A.R. PLACED AN OLD CIVIL WAR FIELD PIECE 


unborn would call him blessed for saving The Green 
Tree, or whether he was concerned wholly with the un- 
the new boat-landing we know 

The tree was saved, and to 


inspired task of building 


not, nor does it matter. 


Joe Perkins the credit is due. 

Ever since this civic improvement was made, the 
steamboats have landed in front of the old elm instead 
of some rods downstream from it as in pre-Civil War 
Not infrequently government boats may still be 
Ina 


days. 
seen during summer months, docked at this point. 
kindly and confiding manner the patriarchal tree seems 
to incline toward the boats whose companionship it has 
so long enjoyed, and with whose history its own is so 
closely linked. 
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Once again, this time in its maturity, the life of The 


Green Tree was threatened. And again Providence 
intervened. 

In 1899 Le Claire found a place on a new railroad, 
the Davenport, Rock Island and Northwestern, being 
constructed along the Mississippi river from Davenport, 
Iowa, nor When the new route was surveyed, 


the line marked out by the surveyors cut directly through 


thward. 


The Green Tree! Which was to give way, the tracks or 
the tree? ‘‘The tree,” said the railroad officials. ‘“‘Not 
so!” said the villagers, roused to the defense of their 





IN WINTER GARB—‘UPON WHOSE BOSOM SNOW HAS LAIN.” THE LOCAL POST OF THE 


WITHIN THE ENCLOSURE 


famous tree-citizen; and the permit which they granted 
the railroad for running its tracks through the town was 
conditional, bearing this proviso: spare The Green Tree, 
or—no tracks! And the tree was spared. A part of the 
line was resurveyed, so that the tracks might run to the 
north of the tree. 

Ever since, the railroad company, on whose right-of- 
way the tree stands, has been properly appreciative of its 
It was the railroad 
company that years ago caused a stout palisade to be built 
around the tree. The station itself stands just next to 
the palisade, in the very shadow of the elm. 

As the northbound trains start up after their brief 
stop at Le Claire, passengers sitting on the river side 


charge and active in caring for it. 





catch a fleeting glimpse of the huge trunk, its gnarled 
The finely divided 


limbs, and grandly spreading head. 
extremities almost overtop the passing cars. 

The ground enclosed in the palisade is regarded as a 
village park. The local post of the G. A. R. has placed 
an old Civil War field piece within the palisade. There 
is delightful though unintentional humor in the fact 
that 


pointed in the gen- 


this cannon is 
eral direction of Port 
Byron, a rival town 
on the Illinois side of 
the river. 

Recently a .reunion 
of Le Claire pioneers 
—the Le Claire Exiles 
they decided to call 
themselves—chose the 
space under the elm 
as the most suitable 
spot for their gather- 
ings. The famous elm 
is the outstanding at- 
traction of Le Claire, 
and the village is 
rightfully proud of it. 

Le Claire itself is 
an intensely interest- 
ing village, and the 
environment which it 
affords is not the 
least of the charms of 
The Green Tree. The 
town lies in a stretch 
of the valley where 
the limestone bluffs close in on The Father of Waters. 
“The Narrows,” this stretch is locally called. Just be- 
low the village the Mississippi starts through a widen- 
ing valley on its twelve-mile race over the upper of the 
only two rapids that seriously disturb its calm in the 
two thousand-mile course of the river between the Twin 
Cities and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Le Claire is perhaps the most attractive of the many 
little old river towns which in by-corners of the valley 


TREE” IN 


sleep through the changing years, themselves little 
changed. Stone quarries in the hills and clam fisheries 


in the river seem to have kept the spark of life aglow 
in Le Claire, but never to have fanned it into flame. 
The business houses, many built of iron-stained Niagara 
limestone from the near-by quarries, look ancient and are 
ancient. There is an appealing touch of old-worldliness 
in the rude siab walks and stone walls which, following 
the river or mounting the steep bluffs, have here and 
there somehow persisted into this age of prosaic cement 
and brick. 

And a picture is The Green Tree itself, placed in this 


attractive setting. It stands in the heart of the village. 


& 





LE CLAIRE’S GENTLE PHILOSOPHER—JOE BARNES, 
BOY WHO PLAYED WITH BILL CODY UNDER THE 
52 AND WHO IN 1924 ERECTED THE MONUMENT 
TO HIS MEMORY AT THE BASE OF THE TREE to 





about forty feet from the water’s edge. The massive, well- 
turned bole, four feet in diameter, springs unbuttressed 
from the ground and rises with scarcely perceptible taper 
to a height of twenty feet, where it bursts into that mag- 
nificent crown which, once seen, is not to be forgotten. 
The total height of the tree is not much in excess of 
fifty feet, but the crown canopies an area measuring over 


one hundred feet 
north and_= south 
and eighty feet east 
and west. All the 
limbs of The Green 
Tree are grandly 
twisted and _ contort- 


ed, yet in their en- 
semble they give the 
crown an irreproach- 
able symmetry. This 
symmetry and beauty 
of branching can best 
be appreciated by 
studying the tree in 
late winter, when not 
a leaf remains to ob- 
scure the 
tracery, 
limb may be followed 
from its thick knotted 


exquisite 


and every 


base to its countless 

tips. In the years that 

THE I have known this 
“GREEN 


elm, it has pleased me 
fancy that when 
The Green Tree was 
yet a slender sapling on the banks of the great river it was 
singled out to be henceforth the object of special dis- 
pensations. It has never been torn by lightning or rent 
by storm; it has never experienced drought, and never 
will. Nor has the tree been denied its full measure of the 
sunlight, for to the east, northeast, and southeast 
stretches only the broad expanse of the Mississippi. 

This little account could not be brought to a fair close 
without a reference, or let me say a tribute, to the man 
whose name must ever be associated with that of The 
Green Tree, a man who for eighty-four years has lived 
within the benign influence of the historic elm and who 
has, indeed, grown old with it—Mr. Joe Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes is a Civil War veteran, the final undis- 
puted authority to whom are referred all questions relat- 
ing to the early history of this portion of the valley, and 
—like The Green Tree—a rare personality, worth com- 
ing many a mile to meet. In his eighty-fifth year at 
the time of this writing, he still retains to a happy degree 
the vigor and alertness of youth; and he is still the 
ever-watchful guardian of The Green Tree as he has 
been for so many decades. 
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West Virginia’s Greatest Achievement 


By WALTER C. SCHNOPP 


NE may turn to West Virginia and find there 
many of the greatest, and largest, and best things 
to be found anywhere. But the greatest achieve- 

ment of West Virginia lies not in her industries, natural 

wealth, or fine agricultural products, but in the fact that 
the State has taken a great forward stride in estab- 
lishing a state supported institution for finding, develop- 
ing, and training leadership, particularly among her rural! 
boys and girls—those sturdy young men and women 
from whose ranks come many of our best thinkers, and 

West Virginia consid- 

doing 


most stable citizens of our land. 
ers her boys and girls her greatest asset and is 
pioneer work in their training. The work with these 
rural young folks has proved so valuable and 


such splendid results, that the privileges of the 


given 
camp 
were extended to town and city young people as well. 
During the present season in addition to the camps for 
rural boys and girls there will be held 

particularly for young folks liv- 
ing in a town or city a high 
school boys’ camp, a 
high school girls’ camp, 
as well as a young 
people’s religious 

education camp. 
This 
tion is known 
as the West 
Virginia Four- 
H Camp. It 
is located at 
the old 
hood home of 

“Stonewall Jack- 


institu- 


boy- 


known as 
Jackson’s Mill, in 

a bend of the West 
Fork River, near Wes- 


son, 


ye ae 2 
2, ee 


ton, in Lewis County. It 

is the first and only camp of 
its kind in the world. Already 
many other states are taking 
up the idea and working to- 
ward this end, but none have 
yet established a 
camp with a plant or equipment such as West Virginia 
has. Part of the plan provides for a county cottage 
or home for each county to be used as headquarters 
A number 


permanent 


for county delegates while in attendance. 
of counties have already built homes at the state camp 
and many other counties are raising funds or complet- 
ing arrangements to build their cottages. 













LOOKING OFF ACROSS THE VALLEY, THE BEAUTIFUL 
SETTING HOLDS THE WEST VIRGINIA FOUR-H CAMP, 
WHERE BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE STATE ARE RECEIV- 
ING INSPIRATION AND TRAINING IN LIFE LEADERSHIP 


The camp is a growing one and many new develop- 
ments are still forthcoming. It has one of the finest 
open-air swimming pools to be found in the country. 
A large dining hall of colonial architecture patterned 
after Washington’s home at Mt. Vernon lends to the 
historic atmosphere of the camp and greatly enhances 
its beauty. More land may soon be acquired and a 
model home and demonstration farm made a part of 
It is now open the year around and the 
schedule is completely filled. During the winter farm 
boys are brought for special training. These are mainly 
boys who have dropped out of school or who lacked 
the financial means to go to high school or college, but 
who have come to realize the value of an education and 


the camp. 


want to improve their condition. 
Special courses suited to the needs of the boys are 
They are also provided with work for part 
time so that they can pay their expenses 
and go away from the camp with 
a little money. A_ banking 
system is carried on under 
direction of the 
camp. The boys de- 
posit their money 
and pay their 
bills by checks. 
In this way 
they are ac- 
quiring habits 
of thrift and 
good business, 
and excellent 
training 
is provided for 
those who are 
given the re- 
sponsibility of con- 
ducting the business 
of the bank. A plan is 
now being worked out to 
extend the winter activities of 


given. 


the 


Bee a tee ae 
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the camp to include adult 
farmers and farm women. 
Even the most far-sighted 


leaders in the work are un- 
able to predict how great the expansion may be. Simi- 
lar camp schools are held in the various counties of the 
state from which the most outstanding boys and girls 
are selected to attend the state camp. No one can ap- 
preciate fully just what such a camp means to a boy or 
girl until he has spent a week or ten days in a camp and 
has seen just how they develop. But to come back to the 
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activities for which the camp was first established—the 
summer training of leaders from among the farm boys 
and girls of the state. Here are gathered every sum- 
mer several hundred of the most outstanding young men 
and women of rural West Virginia for ten days of in- 
tensive training in the development of a four-fold life 
and those qualities which make for leadership. 

Every boy or girl who attends the state camp does 
so because he has caught a vision of the possibilities of 
life and wants to find out how he can live better, make 
his life more worth while, and be of greater service to 
his fellowmen and the community in which he lives. 

This desire is met by providing instruction and train- 
ing in a four-fold way by the most efficient instructors 
that 
study of 


fe 


can be found and who have made a 


boy and girl problems and 
know how to meet them. 
The 


the work takes care of 


nature of 
the 
development of each of the 
Four-H’s — Head, Hands, 


Heart, and Health. 


four-fold 


Practical courses and 


training in home and farm 


arts are provided for the 


training of the hand as well 
head. These 


as for the 


courses include such things as 
farm carpentry, cement work, 
use of farm machinery, rope 


splicing, livestock judging, 
soil improvement, for the 
boys; bread making, sewing, 
reed basketry, rug making, 


Spanish weaving, canning, 


glove making, making farm 
butter, care of the sick, for the 
girls. Classes in nature study, home 
the 


and 


beautification, music, appreciation of 
beautiful, are provided for both boys 


girls. UNDER 


It is impossible in this short article 
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to give an idea of the nature and value of the courses 
offered but a typical day’s program at the camp is about 
as follows: 

At 6:30 a. m. whistle blows; everybody out and dzessed 
in ten minutes; fifteen minutes of setting up exercises ; 
a plunge in the swimming pool; everyone ready for 
breakfast by 7:30; breakfast over at 8:00; rooms 
cleaned up and put in order; general assembly at 8:30 
for announcements and special instructions for the day; 
classes from 9:00 to 11:30; general assembly for special 
talks and addresses on the theme of the four-fold life, 
12 :30; 1:00 to 


2:00, evervone goes to his room, lies down, and sleeps or 


etc., dinner at rest hour from 


songs, 


relaxes ; 


special activities 2:00 to 4:00, games, contests, 
hikes, health 
aminations, 


ex- 





REED BASKETRY CLASSES 
ARE ALWAYS POPULAR AND 
INTERESTING 


A WATER FIGHT WITH THE 
BIG HOSE IN CAMP—YOU CAN’T 
DAMPEN THE SPIRITS OF 
THESE BOYS! 






Peon 


THE NATURE STUDY CLASSES ARE CONDUCTED 
A BRILLIANT AND ABLE TEACHER 





pageant- 
ry practice. 
swimming, 
shower baths, 
ete.; BITOUup 
meetings +:00 
to 5:00: sup- 
per at 5:30; 
an hour for 
rest, writing 
letters home, 
etc.;  vesper 
service at 
7:00; council 
circle meets 
around the 
camp fire 
promptly at 
8:30; taps at 
9:45; 


one in bed 


every- 


and all lights 
out by 10:00 


p.m. Such a 


work, but everyone is happy, living, and laughing, and a grassy 


learning. 


program 


AMERICAN FORGSTS 


THE GIRLS LEARN TO OPERATE HAND LOOMS, USED IN MAKING RAG RUGS 
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AND OTHER WOVEN ARTICLES. THIS INDUSTRY IS BEING REVIVED, AND THE 
GOODS ARE SOLD THROUGH THE HOME INDUSTRIES SHOP, OWNED AND 
OPERATED BY THE FARM WOMEN OF THE STATE 


makes a 


strenuous 


day’s 
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Special 
mention 
should be 
made of the 
vesper  serv- 
ices. This is 
the one strict- 
ly religious 
service of the 
day and plays 
a large part 
in the devel- 
opment of the 
Heart-H of 
the campers. 
More 
and girls 


boys 
write about 
the vesper 
service and 
speak of it as 
the best part 
of the camp 


program than any other one thing. Vespers are held on 
slope facing the sinking sun and all nature 


seems to lift the hearts of the campers and tunes them 


Great care is given to the preparation of the food; it to the Maker of the Universe. 


must be nutritious, 
palatable, and easily 


digested, with 


just the 

right amount of 
bulk. And how 
they do eat! Meal 
time is always in- 
teresting to the 
observer and a 
jolly happy time 
for the partici- 
pants. Here the 
delegates from a 
countv are usually 
seated together 
and songs and 
yells fill the din- 
ing hall as the 


meal progresses. 







ABOVE—A VIEW OF THE COUNCIL CIRCLE,—ONE OF THE BIG CHIEFS 
SEEMS TO BE TELLING A THRILLING STORY! 


BELOW—POULTRY 


RAISERS OF THE FUTURE—THESE BOYS ARE 


LEARNING TO BUILD PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED CHICKEN HOUSES 


The council circle and 


camp fire is an- 


other favorite part 


of the camp 


program. 
Here as_ they 
gather around the 
fire and the shades 
of night come on 
the work of the 
day is reviewed; 
worthy action is 
commended; 
stories of Indians, 
noble deeds, leg- 
ends, and_ folk 
tales are recited; 
songs and_ yells 
are given; friend- 
ship glows in the 
hearts and _ faces 
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of the boys and girls; a spirit of reverence and thank- 
fulness pervades all; in short it is a most fitting end for 
the day’s activities as the campers stand at the close of 
the council circle with uplifted hands and faces to the 
Great Chief of their lives and repeat the Indian bene- 
diction: “Wa-kon-da dhe-dhu. Wa-pa-dhin a-ton-he,” 
which translated is: “Father, a needy one stands before 
thee. I that speak am he.” 

The health work at the camp also deserves special 
note. Competent doctors and nurses give each camper 
a thorough physical examination, and a report is made 
to the parents concerning their child’s health together 
with recommendations as to his needs and any special 


attention that should be given him. 
Recreation is emphasized in the camp. 
leyball, pushball, basketball, baseball, races, swimming, 
and games and contests of various kinds all have their 
It is the aim here, as in all 


Tennis, vol- 


places on the program. 
other work of 
the camp, to 
fit the boys 
and girls for 
leadership in 
their home 
communities. 

On Sunday 
there are reg- 
ular activi- 
ties of wor- 
ship, Sunday 
school, church, 
and the cus- 
tomary young 
people’s eve- 
ning services. 
The remain- 
der of the day 
is given over 








The school teachers, too, have held their annual in- 
stitute at the camp, laid aside their dignity and got the 
boy and girl viewpoint of life which helps to make them 
more proficient in their profession. 

During the past winter a camp for higher adult educa- 
tion was held at Jackson’s Mill, January 17 to February 
25. The camp was organized and conducted on the gen- 
eral plan of the Folk Schools of Denmark, which have 
had such a profound influence on the life and remark- 
able development of that country. 

Each regularly enrolled student made a careful analysis 
of his problems and needs under the guidance of a 
trained counselor, and an opportunity was then given for 
individual development and training according to the 
various needs of those enrolled. 

Several hundred people from all parts of the state at- 
tended one or more of these special sessions. As a result 
of one of these group meetings which centered on prob- 
lems of mar- 
keting farm 
produce, the 
Good Hope 
Community in 
Harrison 
County has 
established a 
cooperative 
community 
roadside mar- 
ket as a defi- 
nite project 
for the com- 
munity. 

As a result 
of the two- 
day _ period 
devoted to 
working on 





to rest, visit- PENN oe RE: - community 
THE CLASS IN WOODCRAFT LEARNS TO CONSTRUCT A news writing 


ing, and do- 
ing little acts 
of helpful- 
ness and kindness. Just such a day is needed to round 
out the camp program and train leaders for every day 
in the week. 

The Four-H camp has proved so useful and helpful 
to the boys and girls that the idea is being carried on 
over to their fathers and mothers, and now the farmers 
are holding their conferences at the camp and the farm 
women have a camp, too. Last summer more than two 
hundred farm women from all parts of West Virginia 
attended the farm women’s camp, forgot their many 
cares and worries, played, laughed, and sang like the 
boys and girls, and returned to their homes with a 


new lease on life and many new and useful ideas to 
make their work more pleasant and efficient. 
indicate that the women’s camp this year will have the 
largest and most representative delegation of any yet held. 


Reports 


“LEAN-TO” RIGHT AT THE EDGE OF THE CAMP FOREST 


nearly every 
student en- 
rolled in the school volunteered as a reporter for his 
home community to the local county paper. 

On February 17 and 18 the farm woodlot came in 
for its share of the program under the direction of 
Thomas W. Skuce, Extension Forester of the College of 
Agriculture. Keen interest in the problems of care, pro- 
tection, management, and cooperative marketing of wood- 
lot products was shown, and the forestry program of 
the state gained an impetus that is bearing fruit in many 
communities. 

Nowhere in the world has such remarkable work ever 
been attempted on the same scale as in West Virginia. 
It is a unique and unparalleled adventure in extension 
work that is producing undreamed of _ results. 
It is in truth West Virginia’s greatest achieve- 
ment in the field of education. 
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George B. Sudworth, Chief Den- 
drologist of the Forest Service, 


Dies Suddenly 


EORGE B. SUDWORTH, dean of the dendrolo- 
gist corps of the United States Forest Service, and 
nationally known author and authority on trees, died 
suddeny at his home in Washington, D. C., on May 10, 
following a severe heart attack. 
Mr. Sudworth’s death came as a shock to foresters 
throughout the country, who, through the course of 
his fifty-one years of service in forestry, have been 


UNDERW OO 


GEORGE B. SUDWORTH 





guidéd and influenced by the studies to which this 
eminent scientist devoted his life. For many years Mr. 
Sudworth endeavored to simplify and to standardize 
the common names of native and exotic trees, com- 
pleting just before his death the “Check List of Forest 
Trees in the United States,” in which he identified 
1,117 species, varieties and hybrids, with geographical 
distribution, forest habits, and uses of the wood and 
their products. 

Born at Kingston, Wisconsin, August 31, 1864, Mr. 
Sudworth received his early education in the public 
schools of Kalamazoo, Michigan, later attending the 


Kalamazoo Baptist College and the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, where he obtained an A.B. 
degree in 1885. He served as an instructor in Michigan 
Agricultural College until 1886 when he became asso- 
ciated with the Forest Service, serving as botanist on val- 
uation surveys throughout the Great Lake states. He 
was appointed dendrologist in 1895, becoming chief of 
that service in 1904. In later years, Mr. Sudworth de- 
voted his time largely to the study of forest flora in 
the eastern states by exploration and in the western 
and northwestern states by examination of representa- 
tive forest herbaria. 

In his long service in forestry Mr. Sudworth pre- 
pared several hundred books, bulletins and pamphlets. 
Among his best known publications are: Trees of the 
United States Important to Forestry, Forest Flora of 
the Rocky Mountains, Forest and Ornamental Trees, 
Nomenclature of Arborescent Forest Trees, and Forest 
Flora of Washington, D. C. 

He was a member of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, taking great interest in its activities and con- 
tributing generously to its cause. He was also asso- 
ciated with the Washington Academy of Sciences, the 
Biological and Botanical Societies of Washington, and 
the Society of American Foresters. 


Endowment Fund Continues 


to Grow 


ONTRIBUTIONS to the Association’s Endowment 

Fund continue to be received. The prediction made 

in the last issue of the magazine to the effect that this 

fund would exceed $210,000 has been more than ful- 

filled. On May 1 the fund had passed the $214,000 

mark, and interest in its further upbuilding is being 
shown daily. 

In addition to those whose names were published in 
the last issue of the magazine, the following have since 
contributed to the fund: 

Howard Fuguet, Edward H. Foot, Louis R. Cheney, 
Ralph Van Vechten, G. S. Miller, George R. Lyman, 
Mrs. Ella G. Morrison, Mrs. Arthur Korth, Miss L. R. 
Peabody, H. P. Faye, E. W. Robinson, Francis Piper, 
R. T. Houk, D. A. Jeffers, E. Murray Bruner, W. H. 
Campbell, H. W. Blanding, Mrs. Gabrielle F. White, 
Mrs. Alfred Jaretzki, Miss Henrietta W. Slicer, R. 
Jones Hess, Sarah I. Oliver, Mrs. George S. Hunt, 
Miss Gertrude I. Nelowich, Mrs. Jean J. Dickson, Mr. 
Clarence L. Hay, Mrs. Gertrude C. Daniels, R. H. 
Youngman, B. Mayer, H. S. Bissell, Niel Gray, Frederic 
deP. Foster, Mrs. A. E. Pfarre, Frank G. Williams, 
J. B. Burnham, C. P. Cronk, C. Langdon Perry, Her- 
bert Schipper, A. V. Cliner, Dr. Robert B. Osgood, 
Miss Margarethe L. Dwight, Mrs. Charles Davis Clark, 
Louis B. Thacher, Mrs. Francis B. Sears, O. C. Simonds, 
Dana Blair, A. Jones, Frank T. Wheeler, Chauncey B. 
Garver, Miss Mabel L. Earle, John V. N. Dorr, John 
B. Henck, Arthur J. Kinsella, Miss Temple Bailey, Mrs. 
B. F. Pitman, Martha J. Sherman. 
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SHININ’ DEER 


“Our camps war jist on the shore of 
the river,’ began the old camp-watcher. 
“I hired out fer bull-cookin’ thot winter 
an’ I niver see sich a winter fur cold. 
Wall, it war three weeks thot the boss 
didn’t dar tell us how cold it war or we 
woudn’t have wint to work. I carried 
enuff wood into thot thar Swede cook to 
kape a hull town agoin’ thot winter. Me 
pardner got a job swampin’ an’ thin the 
boss put him on fur road monkey. Me 
pardner tells the boss he wouldn't be a 
monkey fur anybody an’ he packs up his 
grain sack an’ goes down the road. But 
I war agoin’ to tell ye about the cook 
an’ me. 

“The cook, sez he, ‘We're gittin’ short 
of meat.’ 

“Wall,” sez I, ‘Why don't ve git sum 
of thot venison thot’s loose aroun’ here. 
I see four near the barn this mornin’.’ 

“Sez he, ‘Let’s go huntin’ to-night. I've 
got one of them headlights an’ we'll 
shine ’em.’ 

“‘Alright,’ sez, I, ‘I'll git me gun an’ 
be ready as soon as ye git through with 
yer work to-night.’ 

“Thot night the cook puts the head- 
light on an each of us with a gun slipped 
out from the cook-shanty an’ aroun’ the 
barn. We jist got started whin the cook 
sez, sez he, in a whisper to me, ‘Looket 
thot.’ 

“T looked an sure enuff thar war a 
couple of eyes as big as saucers lookin’ 
right at the light. 

“ ‘Shoot,’ sez I to the cook an’ we both 
shot. Something begin to kick an tear 
aroun’ in the brush. 

“"We got ’em,’ sez I. An we both 
started running to whar we had dropped 
the deer. The cook had the butcher 
knife in his belt an got thot out ready 
to cut thar throats. The racket in the 
brush stopped an the cook turned the 
light on the ground. An what do ye 
suppose war thar? Two of the best 


Round River Yarns 


By RoLtanp HENRIONNET 
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The typical lumberjack, with his 
sack slung over his shoulder and 
his spring and fall migrations, is 
of the past. An occasional “old 
timer,’ however, may be found to- 
day “watching” the unused camps 
in the North woods. It is from 
these old camp-watchers that one 
sometimes obtains a_ colorful 
glimpse into the days of yore, re- 
plete with logging-camp mythology, 
great timber exploits and strange 
creatures of the woods. 

These old camp watchers, grow- 
ing rarer every year and living 
alone with only an occasional visit 
from a cruiser, hunter or ranger 
to break the monotony, are usually 
eager to spin their yarns. It was 
to one of them that my work as a 
Forest Ranger in northern Minne- 
sota chanced to bring me _ fre- 
quently not long ago. After sev- 
eral visits, the old fellow began 
these Round River stories which 
are typical of the yarns which lum- 
berjacks were given to telling years 
ago around the logging camps 
thraughout the Lake States. 











hosses the boss had in the barn. The 
dommed hosses had gottin’ loose an 
wandered out into the brush. 

“The cook, sez he to me, ‘Ye bane got 
me into a fine fix now, haven't ye?’ 

“*Alright,) sez I, ‘But one of thim 
bullets wuz yourn. I didn’t kill both of 
thim.’ 

“While we war a arguin’, the boss 
comes aroun’ the barn an domm near 

















skeared the cook into a fit. An whin 
the boss saw thim thar two hosses lyin’ 
thar with the blood running out of ’em 
an the guns in our hands, I thought he 
would go rarin’ mad. 

“What in h 
adoin’ out here ashootin’ me_hosses?’ 
Sez he, ‘Yer time checks in the spring 
won't have two figures on ‘em whin I 
takes the price of this team out of thim.’ 

“*Sorry, sez I, ‘But, Boss, we war out 
after a little fresh meat an thot we had 
a couple of deers shined.’ 

“We bane pretty short fresh meat, 
Boss, an this yere bull-cook got me into 
this yere fix,’ sez the cook. 

“*Short of fresh meat?’ sez the boss, 
sez he, ‘Wall, I guess ye have got plinty 
now. By j:mney, ve two fellers git busy 
an skin ’em right now. Kape yer faces 
closed. I'll quiet the barn-boss.’ 

“Wall, we sure did skin ’em an by 
breakfast time we had thim two hosses 
in the cook-shanty an ready to cut 
steaks off ’em. 

“Everythin’ wint alright fer about a 
week an thin I wint in the bunk-shanty 
one night an I heerd sum of the men 
complainin’ about the tough meat. 

“The next mornin’, sez I, to the cook. 
‘Cook I feels sort of sorry to think I 
helped ye git in thot huntin’ party the 
other night. I heerd sum of the men 
say the cook war agoin’ to town in a 
wooden box if they got much more of 
thot thar tough meat.’ ” 

“The cook turns kind of pale like an 
sez to me: 

“*You bane the feller thot got me into 
this yere fix an now by yimney you git 
me out of it... An he waved his butcher 
knife so domm close to me throat thot 


are ye two fellers 





I bit me pipe stem clean in two.” 

At this point, I had to leave the old 
fellow but promised I'd return to hear 
his story of how he got the cook out 
of the horse deal. 

(To be continued) 
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A emergency in Philadel- 
| phia caused the chief engineer to phone 
| an order for two cars of dimension, plank and 
timbers to the home of the Sales Manager of 


Douglas Fir 


Douglas Fir is the Nation’s most impor- 
tant structural wood judged on quality, 
strength, serviceability and supply. 22% 
of all the lumber produced in this coun- 
try is Douglas Fir. If you are unfamiliar 
with Douglas Fir timbers send for the 
Weyerhaeuser book “Structural Timbers 
of Douglas Fir.” We will include a 
copy of U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
‘Technical Note No. 201” which shows 
the comparative strength values of the 
various structural woods. 


the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s Baltimore 
Branch at 10:30 one Wednesday night. 

Loading commenced at 7:30 next morning. A special 
switch was arranged at 3 P.M. that afternoon. The cars left 
Baltimore at 11 that night and arrived in Philadelphia the 
following morning. 

They were placed on a team track for delivery the same 
day, within 24 hours after the cars left the Baltimore plant. 

There is nothing that we can add which will explain more 
completely the efficiency and despatch of Weyerhaeuser Dis- 
tributing Plant Service. Try out the plant nearest you. 


Big Timbers and Plank 


24-hour Shipments from 
Weyerhaeuser Distributing Plants 


DOUGLAS FIR Timbers and Plank a Specialty 


Telephones: Baltimore, Plaza 6061 - Saint Paul, Midway 7510 - Portsmouth, 79 Ring 2 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY, Distributors of Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 


General Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


‘Branch Offices: 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL CHICAGO TOLEDO 
806 Plymouth Bldg. 2563 Franklin Ave. 208 So. La Salle St. 1313 Second Nat. Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BALTIMORE PORTSMOUTH 


1600 Arch Street 285 Madison Ave. 812 Lexington Bldg. Rhode Island 





2401 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
All orders other than for railway purposes subject to confirmation by retail lumber dealer 
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The Drama of Wrathful Waters 


(Continued from page 327) 


steep mountain fields, which have been in cultivation 
since before the invasion of the Kingdom of Quito by 
Inca hosts from Cuzco. For more than four centuries 
those virile mountaineers have held their lands from 
the ever-grasping claws of erosion; they have caught 
the rains and melting snows and carried them by ditch 
and mountain tunnel to the thirsty fields, meadows and 
groves of the more arid localities. 

Happily, the United States, during the past twenty 
years has been thinking about the importance of land 
conservation. Foresters are quite alive to the situation 
and are giving unstinted service to the country. The 
creation of the great system of National Forests in the 


West affords partial protection at least against the de- 
structive wrath of many of the more important rivers. 
East of the Great Plains the situation is far less en- 
couraging, although the Federal Government has pur- 
chased some three million acres on the watersheds of 
rivers rising in the White and Appalachian Mountains. 
Many cities acting independently are foresting the 
heads of the streams upon which they are dependent 
for water. But when one surveys the far-flung drama 
of soil erosion, stretching from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, our defensive efforts seem weak indeed for 
what we like to call the most enlightened nation in the 


world. 


At the Sign of the Snakeskin 


(Continued from page 339) 


eventually it lost its power to intrigue the pair, and lay 
unnoticed over the hollow post. 

A peek within the hollow was really startling. Quan- 
tities of dried snakeskin lay in front of the nest, and be- 
yond it a pair of glittering eves. One need not go back 
to prehistoric times to feel a hesitancy about putting his 
hand into such a cavity. 

On June twenty-second the babies began to hatch, 
but Mike did not come near the nest all day. Early next 
morning he called loudly from 
the top of a tall tree, and his 
mate flew to him in prompt 
obedience. She must have told 
him the good news at once, for 
he came immediately, pausing a 
moment at the entrance, and 
making a low niose like the 
quivering call of a screech owl 
as he went slowly in. For a 
while he could not let his wife 
enter, and then they both perched 
at the entrance and conversed 
in low tones. 

Although no accident happened 
to this mate, Mike came back 
the next year with a new mate 
who wore no aluminum band, and was properly punished 
for his faithlessness. His new love would not even look at 
the old nest cavity. Mike came alone and called and called 
to her, but she preferred to stay down in the woodland. 
The home she chose was a hollow forty feet up in a tree 
overhanging the creek, and though it was a very pictur- 
esque spot, it had no happy memories for Mike. Often 


Fireflies 


In weeping willows, Fireflies 
Flash their lights but make no cries. 
Darting-here, and there, and yon, 
Looking for O Hana San. 
April winds and sudden showers 
Blew away the cherry flowers. 
Every night,—and now it’s June 
With help, at times, from stars and moon, 
Their flashlights piercing deepest gloom, 
Fireflies look for cherry bloom. 

—Blanche C. Howlett. 


during the time of nest-building and incubation he came 
and perched on a high radio aerial from which he could 
look down on the scene of his former joys and sorrows. 

Possibly he derived some satisfaction from being able 
to say “I told you so!” for disaster came to their home. 
Some wandering owl or crow must have raided the nest, 
for no babies ever hatched. Mike then persuaded his 
mate to come to the hollow shelter, but she would not 
build there, and soon led him away. 

Now Mike has left the south- 
land, where the tropical insects 
furnished him many a sump- 
tuous banquet. You may won- 
der why any of these winged 
Irishmen are ever tempted to 
abandon the luxuries of tropical 
life. But spring always sees 
the entire tribe leaving for their 
far-flung nesting haunts. Per- 
haps palates satiated with rich 
fare find an appetizing tang to 
red admirals and __ preying 





mantises. 

But the snakeskin must have 
something to do with the call of 
the spring. It may be that the 
flycatchers do not fancy the kinds they find in the tropics ; 
or that the supply of casts is not sufficient to meet 
the demand. Let scientists scoff at such fancy, but 
when Mike next hears the call of spring I am sure 
his unerring journey back to the hollow nest cavity will 
be guided not by mile posts or signboards, but by a 
visionary sign of the snakeskin. 


~~ 
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...from the 
forests of the 
West Coast... 


: 








West Coast Hemlock 


Beauty that is matched 
by the excellence of its wood... 


—such a tree is West Coast Hemlock. 
From the forester’s point of view, West 
Coast Hemlock is truly one of America’s 
most valuable forest trees, for it will 
thrive in dense shade and will permit 
complete utilization of the soil. 


From the saw-mill operators’ view-point 
the diversity of valuable products obtain- 
able stamps West Coast Hemlock as a 
tree species producing logs of high 
value, and large and modern mills have 
been erected to cut this wood into 
choice lumber with machinery especially 
adapted to the purpose. 


The economist can also consider West 
Coast Hemlock with satisfaction, for 
that portion of the logs not adapted for 
lumber is too valuable to waste. Instead, 
it is cut into chips for manufacture into 
the finest grades of paper. Even the bark 
has great potential value. 


—and note the prefix “West Coast,” for 
it grows nowhere else in the world — 
produces a light-colored, non-darkening, 
fine grained wood that “is rather light, 
soft (works like soft pine) and very un- 
like the slivery wood of its eastern rela- 
tive, which it otherwise resembles.” 
(U. S. Forest Service, “Trees of the 
Pacific Slope.” ) 


West Coast Hemlock reaches large 
dimensions — trees are sometimes 500 
years old — and logs from such trees 
produce the finest of finish, siding, fram- 
ing material and flooring. West Coast 
Hemlock flooring, worked in the same 
manner as hardwood, is greatly in favor 
for gymnasiums and for ball-rooms, 
where the smooth, even texture is best 
appreciated. 


A booklet describing West Coast Hem- 
lock and its many uses will be sent upon 
request. Ask for it. 


West Coast LUMBER BUREAU 
560JJ Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 
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California To Have State Park System 

Governor Young has signed the bill 
creating a Department of Natural Re- 
sources with a division in charge of State 
Parks, and thus has paved the way for 
a State Park System in California. The 
three State Park bills introduced by Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Breed, creating a State 
Parks Commission, providing for a sur- 
vey of State Park properties and needs, 
and placing before the voters a $6,000,000 
bond issue for the acquisition of neces- 
sary areas, which were held up tempo- 
rarily awaiting the passage of the De- 
partment of Natural Resources Bill and 
the Governor’s Budget, have all three 
been passed by the senate, and are now 
before the Assembly. 

The Department of Natural Resources 
will be administered by a Director, ap- 
pointed by the Governor. There will be 
four divisions within this Department— 
mines and mining, fish and game, for- 
estry, and parks. The State Parks pro- 
gram, embodied in Senator Breed’s three 
bills, will ccme within the jurisdiction of 
the Division of Parks. 





Forestry Appropriations In Pennsylvania 
In addition to $450,000 for the acquisi- 
tion of the Cook Forest Park, the ap- 
propriations for the next biennium of the 
Forest Service of Pennsylvania, as passed 
by both houses of the State legislature, 
total $2,431,970, and are now before the 
Governor for final action. The appro- 
priation for the Cook Forest Park is 
conditioned upon the Cook Forest Asso- 
ciation raising $200,000 by private sub- 
scription to acquire this tract of primeval 
timber. The forestry appropriations were 
itemized by the legislature as follows: 
Secretary’s salary, $16,000; administra- 
tion, $1,575,000; fixed charges, $115,970; 
fire extinction, $200,000; land acquisition, 
$500,000 ; Cook Forest Park, $25,000. 
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New Yellowstone Park Gateway 

When Yellowstone National Park is offi- 
cially opened to tourist travel early in 
June, the new Gallatin Gateway will be 
opened for its first full season, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Interior. 

Simultaneously with the formal open- 
ing of the new gateway, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway will 
dedicate its new $300,000 two hundred- 
room hotel at the town of Gallatin Gate- 
way, Montana, which was_ formerly 
known as Salesville. The Northern Pa- 
cific Railway also serves the park 
through this new gateway, its terminal 
being at Bozeman. The recently com- 
pleted highway serving this gateway fol- 
lows the Gallatin River, named by the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, through the 
Gallatin Canyon and Gallatin National 
Forest, to West Yellowstone. 


New York to Fight Forest Pests 

Henry L. McIntyre, of Albany, New 
York, who for the past ten years has 
been leading the- fight against the gipsy 
moth in New England, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Bureau of Forest 
Pest Control in the Division of Lands 
and Forests of the New York Conserva- 
tion Department. 

Mr. McIntyre served with the Forest 
Pest Control Department of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
seventeen years, coming to New York in 
1923 to take charge of the fight to rid 
New England of the gipsy moth. In 
this period he has established what is 
known as the gipsy moth barrier zone, 
extending from Long Island Sound to 
Canada. In organizing the Bureau of 
Forest Pest Control, it is announced that 
the control work in gipsy moth and white 


pine blister rust will be combined. 
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New Forest District In North Carolina 

Plans are being carried forward by the 
North Carolina Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development for the establishment 
of a fifth forest district in the state. W. C. 
McCormick, Assistant State Forester in 
charge of forest fire prevention, is in 
charge of the development. 

This district will be in the extreme 
northeast part of the state and will con- 
stitute a number of counties which have 
signified their desire to cooperate with the 
state, federal government, and private land- 
owners in the pregram of protection of 
forests from fires. Funds for the creation 
and operation of the new district organiza- 
tion appropriated by the last session of the 
State Assembly will be available July 1. 
By that time the Department expects to 
have the county and district organizations 
completed and ready for operations. The 
counties included are Martin, Bertie, Hert- 
ford, Gates, and Currituck, while later still 
others are expected to be added. With the 
establishment of the new district, there will 
be five such divisions for the protection of 
timber from fires, three in the eastern part 
of the state and two in the west. 


Florida Forestry Law Hopeful 

At the time of going to press the bill 
to create a Florida Board of Forestry 
was about to be considered by the Senate 
after the clause providing for purchase 
of state forests had been eliminated in 
conference with House leaders. Senator 
M. O. Harrison, of Palmetto, is author 
of the Senate bill and Representative 
Tom Sale, of Panama City, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Forestry, has 
introduced a similar measure. Governor 
Martin has lately shown great interest 
in forestry and favorable comment on 
the bill has appeared generally in the 
press of the state. 
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Representative J. D. Smith, 
has passed the House 


A bill by 
of Jackson County, 
by a margin of five votes, making unlaw- 
ful the setting of fire to any wild forest, 
woodlands, or marshes by persons other 
than the owner and prescribing civil lia- 
bility serious oOpposi- 


tion is expected in the Senate. 


for damages. No 





President’s Proclamation Enlarges 
Superior 

President Coolidge 

mation enlarging the 

Superior National Forest in Minnesota, to 


has signed a procla- 
boundaries of the 


include approximately 386,600 additional 
acres, according to the Forest Service. 
Nearly 10,000 acres of the area are already 


in public ownership. 

The National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission has given its approval to the pur- 
land 


of such recommended by the 


Agriculture, 


chase 
Secretary of 
Much of the area included in the purchase 
is cut-over and burned-over land, originally 


it was announced. 


stocked with great forests. Repeated ex- 


periments have shown without exception 


that this land is unsuited for agriculture. 
School To Plant Forest In New York 

School children of Friendship, Allegany 
County, New York, have begun the planting 
of a school forest for which sixty-five acres 
This is the 
to take an 
movement 


of land have been purchased. 
first school in County 
active interest in the 
and has within the last two years started a 
forest projects. The 
business men of the village purchased the 
land and donated it to the school and the 
Friendship Chamber of Commerce and the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association are furnishing 
10,000 trees. 


Allegany 
reforesting 


number of important 


Secretary Jardine Defends Government 
Timber Sales 


The policy of the United States Forest 
Service in the National Forest 
timber is not to crowd Government tim- 
ber on the market in locality, nor 
to sell at bargain but to make 
sales at not less than fair, carefully ap- 
praised prices and after public advertise- 
ment, says William M. Jardine, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture. 
This statement was issued in answer to 
a recent criticism of the department's 
timber sale policy, which was sent to the 
President in the form of a Senate Joint 
Memorial adopted by the legislature of 
Oregon. It was that the Fed- 
eral timber sales demoralized the timber 
market of that state. 

The Secretary said he believed the me- 
morial was misunder- 
standing of the department’s timber sale 
Policy. In the sale of timber in the Na- 
tional Forests, he the primary 
jectives of the Forest Service were to 
enable established mills to continue op- 
eration, to prevent the depreciation in 


sale of 


any 


prices, 


declared 


prompted by a 


said, ob- 
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Three Fingers Start the Super 





&ltc Every Time! 











—and easy starting is half the 
fun of outboard motor boating 


} prageneed starting! Easy starting! 
No more strength is needed to start 
the Super Elto than can be applied by 
the light flip of youthful fingers! 


ThatISeasy starting! That’s whatmakes 
the Super Elto outstandingly, distinc- 
tively pi family motor! Ole Evinrude 
in designing the Elto made easy starting 
paramount. Hence Elto’s Battery Ignition 
System — Columbia Hot-Shot Battery 
plus Atwater-Kent Timer. 





The result is— it takes just a 
flip of the flywheel —just an 
easy quarter turn—to start the 








motor humming down the lake! Every 
time! And this simple dependability 
marks every detail of Elto operation. You 
steer with a rudder — so even a young 
child safely manages the boat. You 
steer comfortably from any seat — 
with vibrationless tiller lines! 


These and many other features that con- 
tribute to your pleasure and safety, are 
fully described in the Elto book. Write 
for it. ELTO OUTBOARD 
MOTOR CO., Ole Evinrude, 
President, Mason St., Depart- 
ment 16, Milwaukee, Wis. 





ith a quarter turn 

















Grasp this opportunity for greater 
enjoyment from your magazines—bind 
them in our special two-tone, hand 
colored, embossed covers and they will 
be preserved to give you a lifetime of 
enjoyment. 

Many requests make it possible for us to 
offer you these artistic, leather- like covers, 
in which you can insert each issue as you 
receive it in a_ half minute, without any 
punching, “spare parts” or other annoyances 
to try your patience. 

By keeping each issue neat, clean and in- 
tact in this attractive cover, you soon com- 
plete a permanent volume equal in appear- 
ance to the best binding on your library 
shelves. 

Two dollars each net oagpetinns of the 
number ordered. Postage will be prepaid to 
any part of the United States. For foreign 
or Canadian cities, add 25 cents for postage 
on each binder. 

Each binder holds twelve issues and is 
guaranteed. Your money refunded if you are 
not more than pleased. 


Send your order to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Russell’s 


NEVER-RIP SEAM 


The structural 
advantages of this 
Seam put Russell 
Moccasins ina 
class by them- 
selves. 











It not only never 
rips but also never 
leaks. 

Let Your 
Next Boots 
Be Russells 

Write for 

Free 
Catalog W 


W.C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
BERLIN WISCONSIN 














The 


Bass Moccasin 
Guides Prefer 


For summer wear in the woods, in 
camp or for canoeing, many prefer the 
moccasin illustrated above. 

Made from heavy waterproofed 
chrome leather, either with or without 
sole. Worn over woolen stockings, it is 
the footwear preferred by experienced 
woodsmen. 

There is a Bass Moccasin for every 
outdoor purpose. 

Write for Free Catalog W 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
WILTON MAINE 











The Original American Footwear 








Fur Ranching 


Our monthly publication—six years 
old—covers the entire field of 
breeding silver, cross and blue fox, 
mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, fur 
rabbits, karakul sheep, etc. 
Send 25c sample copy. 
tion, $2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN FOX AND FUR 
FARMER 
St. Peter, Minn. 


Subscrip- 


Lock Box 61 


Why You Should Buy Huber’s 
SILVER FOXES 


Due to our rigid inspection and selective 
mating we are producing a fox of the 
highest quality and type that is on the 
market. They are raised under sanitary 
conditions and scientifically fed on a bal- 
anced ration which has produced strong 
healthy stock with pelts of fine fur, won- 
derful texture and large brushes with 
white tips. Our customers get full value 
for every dollar invested coupled with un- 
equalled service. Prices are reasonable. 


HUBER’S SILVER FOX FARM 


BROOKS, WISCONSIN 
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eT Se 


PIONEER BREEDER 
of the U. S. 
Buy your Quality 
Silver Foxes at 
right prices 
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SCHLEICHER SILVER FOX FARM 
Mount Lowe 3 California 








ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS 


Old Ivory Beads Indian Curios 
Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 
From the Lair of Quality 


VANCE R. McDONALD 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


























$2.00 
POSTPAID that these be 
grease and soot. 
This Camp Kit 









inches by 2% inches 


BEAN’S MAINE CAMP KIT 


FB vERY camper must have Fry Pan, Plates and Cups It is important 
carried in container to pretect other articles from 


consists of 
together in canvas carrying bag, 
with room for Knives, forks and spoons. Plates and 

cups are made of aluminum that will not rust or corrode. | 


Extra Plates 20c. 


923 Main Street 


‘ry Pan, 4 Plates and 4 Cups that nest 
making package only 10 inches by 10 






Price complete with bag $2.00. Postpaid. 
Extra Cups, 15c. Fry Pan, 60c. 
Write for New Catalog 


L. L. BEAN 


Freeport, Maine 











value of Government timber’ which 
should be logged with privately owned 
intermingled timber that is being cut, 
and to aid in the development of re- 
gions or communities by the establish- 
ment of pay rolls and _ transportation 
facilities. 

In the joint memorial adopted by the 
Oregon legislature, it was stated that 
National Forest timber was being sold 
in unfair competition with the private 
owner. Under the department’s policies, 
Secretary Jardine said, very few large 
sales have been made in Oregon or else- 
where which would not have been made 
if the recommendations of the memorial 
had been in effect, and those few sales 
represent the efforts of the department 
to salvage deteriorating timber before 
there was further loss to the United 
States. 


Harmon Heads Georgia Forestry 
Association 

C. B. Harmon, long identified with for- 
estry in the South, and especially in 
Georgia, was elected unanimously as 
president of the Georgia Forestry Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting held in 
Dalton April 22. 

The day session met at the delightful 
country home of Mrs. M. E. Judd and 
was started with a luncheon and a walk 
over the grounds. 

Among those who spoke were W. T. 
Anderson, of Macon; M. T. Nichols, re- 
tiring president; C. A. Cobb of the 
Southern Ruralist, and Shirley W. Allen 
of The American Forestry Association, 
who presented a plan for cooperative 
forestry educational work in Georgia. 
The plan provides for a state-wide three- 
year campaign of forestry education, 
which would be organized and carried 
into the schools, particularly in the rural 
districts. It would be financed by a co- 
operative agreement between the Geor- 
gia Association and The American For- 
estry Association. The meeting voted to 
undertake the campaign and a committee 
appointed to work with a representative 
of The American Forestry Association. 

A dinner at the Dalton Women’s Club 
in the evening was well attended and 
short addresses were made by Mayor 
James McFarland, Bonwell Stone, C. B. 
Harmon, Joseph A. McCord, State For- 
ester B. M. Lufburrow, James H. Hollo- 
man, Channing Cope, Gordon S. Chap- 
man and others. 

On Saturday, April 23, at the invita- 
tion of Miss Bertha Barry, a number of 
those attending the meeting visited the 
Berry Schools at Mount Berry and took 
part inthe beautiful chapel service. Later 
they drove over the forest of the school 
and were shown the various activities of 
seven hundred boys and girls from farm 
and mountain homes. The senior girls 
served luncheon and the whole visit was 
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German Field Glasses 
EIGHT POWER 





POSTPAID 
THE IDEAL ALL ’ROUND SPORTS GLASS 
COMPLETE WITH STRAPS AND LENS COVER 
For hunting, bird and nature study, auto-touring, camp- 
ing, yachting and ocean travel. 
European prices have risen. Regardless of this, we will for 
the present maintain our old price of $9.85 for the new 
genuine German War Glass Sent promptly on receipt of 
check or money order for $9.85 
Positive guarantee of full cash refund if not satisfactory. 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
92 E. Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 
23 Scott St.,. TORONTO, CANADA 
Sole distributors for HENSOLDT Binoculars 








Wear YouR EMBLEM 





Our artistic membership emblem 
was designed by one of the largest 
emblem manufacturers in the world. 
It is octagon shaped with gold bev- 
eled edges. The tree is modeled in 
gold and covered with transparent 
green enamel. The A. F. A. is in- 
laid in dark green enamel. 

Only by purchasing in _ large 
quantities are we able to offer this 
pin at such a low price. 

Each pin fully guaranteed. Your 
money refunded if you are not 
more than satisfied. 


$2.00 each, postpaid 


| ‘THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
| ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 




















ON WHEELS 


The Clare Auto Tour Trailer is equipped 
with comfortable beds, a 12 x 14 ft. 
waterproof tent. Every convenience for 
comfort. Light and rigid, trails perfect- 
ly. Ideal for tourists. 

Write today for catalog and prices 


CLARE MFG. CO. Clare, Mich. 


Camping and Commercial Trailers 








full of interest and inspiration. For en- 
thusiasm and royal hospitality the meet- 
ing will go down as a great event in 
Georgia forestry history. 


Georgia Thanks Association 
At the fifth annual meeting of the 
Georgia Forestry Association, at Dalton, 
Georgia, April 22, the following resolution 
Was unanimously approved: 


WuerFas, The fifth annual meeting of 
the Georgia Forestry Association, in session 
at Dalton, Georgia, April 22, is now com- 
ing to a most delightful and successful 
close, be it therefore 

REsoLveD, That without the encourage- 
ment and continuous cooperation of The 
American Forestry Association, it would 
have been most difficult for the pioneers 
of forestry in Georgia to carry on. The 
Association is deeply appreciative and 
renders their thanks to this great educa- 
tional institution for forestry in America. 

The resolution was signed by Nora Law- 
rence Smith, Chairman, C. B. Harmon, 
Alex K. Sessoms and T. D. Burleigh. 


New Forest Laws In Maryland 

The Maryland Legislature which con- 
cluded its biennial session on April 4th, 
placed four new laws on the statute books 
which are of special interest. 

Chapter 624 repeals an act of 1908 which 
authorized the Federal Government to ac- 
quire lands for National Forests in Mary- 
land. When the original law was enacted 
in 1908 the state did not contemplate a 
state program of acquiring extensive areas 
for state forests and, therefore, was willing 
for the Federal Government to set up 
National Forests. For several years past 
the State Department of Forestry has 
advocated state forests vs. national forests 
for Maryland and since the area suitable 
for public forests in Maryland is relatively 
small and there is not room for both, this 
is construed as a pointed way of declaring 
that Maryland does not want National Forests. 

Another new law provides that lands, the 
use of which is given to the Forestry De- 
partment under a cooperative agreement 
shall be designated as auxiliary state for- 
ests subject to rules and regulations that 
apply to state forests but no state money 
may be expended upon them for permanent 
improvements. This law will increase the 


area of state controlled forests, so far as 


public use for recreation is concerned, 
about 50 per cent. 

Chapter 649 makes it a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both, 
for negligently or carelessly allowing a 
woods, brush, or grass fire to escape to 
the injury of adjoining lands. This amends 
the law relating to brush burning fires so 
as to reach effectively the irresponsible per- 


Coleman 
Camp Stove 





O flying sparks to start a forest 
fire when you have a Coleman 
Camp Stove along, because with 
this stove there are no flying 
sparks nor an unprotected blaze. 
he big blue-flame gas burners 
are inclosed in a cabinet and fur- 
ther protected by wind baffles. 
A positive cut-off valve keeps fuel 
and burners under control all the 
time. Fuel can’t spill even if the 
Coleman Stove is tipped over. 


No Fires To Cover Up 


No water to carry or dirt to 
shovel over red-hot coals or burn- 
ing wood. No starting a forest R 
blaze even if you forget and leave 
your Coleman going. It’s an in- 
closed fire —it cannot get away. 
Just turn it out and fold it up— 
nothing left — not even ashes. 
The Coleman is the camp stove 
approved by American Foresters. 


Two Feature Models 


Coleman No.2, all built-in De Luxe Model, 
U.S. Price $12.50; Coleman No. 9, without 
oven attachment, U.S. Price, $9.00. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you both 
models of Coleman Camp Stoves. 
Write for descriptive literature, 
Address Camping Dept. AF-40 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Facto~y and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: 
Toronto, Ontario 
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BIASCOPE 













For all who hunt, 

sh, sail, motor, 
camp out or study 
birdlife. Unexcelled 
for usein the movie 
and theatre orat out- 
doorgames. Magni- 
fies 6 times. Makes distant objects large and clear 
—brings the world to your feet. Precise optical qual- 
ities. Durable finish. Carrying caseincluded. At your 
dealer or direct, postpaid. 


PUCKESCOPE 


THE POCKET 
TELESCOPE 







A practical six power telescope. Made on the same 
formula as the Biascope, serving similar purposes. 
Neat leather case. At your dealer or direct, post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
799 Hudson Avenue : : Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Binoculars, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes, Photographic Lenses of Hish Quality. 





ANOTHER TYLER TOIL SAVER 








to Juicy Tastiness 


YLER’SIDEALFIBER 

CUTTER makes any 
steak so deliciously tender 
you can cut it with a fork. 
No hard pounding—no 
bruising. Meat retains nu- 
tritive juices. Has half a 
dozen other uses. Nickle- 
plated sharp steel blades. 
Sold direct to homes by 
Tyler representatives, or 
by mail, price, $1.50. Ideal 
gift at anytime. 

Agents wanted 

The Tyler Mfg. Company 


Dept. F-1, Muncie, indiana 






“Handiest Tool 
in the Kitchen” 
Meat Tenderer 
Food Chopper 
Nut Crumbler 
Mince Knife 
Fish Scaler 
Ice Tool 


Cleaver 
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son who sets out fires without due care 
and which a year ago caused 128 fires re- 
sulting in damages exceeding $126,000. 

A unique local law was passed for 
Caroline County which is of general intent 
as an experiment in using the taxing power 
to stimulate the use of home-grown timber. 
This law provides that for a period of five 
years from the erection thereof, every farm 
building in Caroline County shall be exempt 
frcm all county taxation to the extent of 
the value of the lumber or timber used in 
the construction of said building and grown 
on the land of the owner. The purpose of 
the sponsor of this bill was primarily to 
prevent double taxation, taxing the standing 
timber and also taxing the timber used in 
the building, but it will be interesting to see 
what effect it may have in bringing about 
better handling of farm woodlands. 


Arizona Deer Herd Hit by Starvation 

The massing of deer in excess of the 
capacity of their range is beginning te 
take its toll on the Kaibab National For- 
est in northern Arizona. Following a 
brief winter investigation of the herd by 
members of the Biological Survey and 
the Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the National Park Service of the 
Department of Interior, it was announced 
that within a comparatively small area 
the carcasses of twenty-three deer were 
found, most of which had died of star- 
vation. It was also announced that a 


large number of fawns have been lost 
in the same manner. 

The investigation revealed that the 
ranges have been seriously overgrazed 
and that the animals are forced to feed 
on sage brush and juniper. On the win- 
ter range the deer were found to be in 
fairly good condition, but elsewhere much 
emaciated. The investigation has made it 
plain, the report of the officials state, 
that there are more deer on the range 
than the available forage will support, 
and that unless many of the animals are 
removed the herd will meet with dis- 
aster. The deer are now concentrated 
on the winter ranges along the basal 
slopes of the Kaibab Plateau. Biological 
experts place the herd in excess of 30,- 
000 deer. 


California Experiments With Fire 
Hazards 

A forest protection experiment of wide 
interest to lumbermen and foresters will 
shortly be attempted in California by the 
United States Forest Service and the 
Fruit Growers Supply Company. On an 
experimental area of 22,000 acres an elabo- 
rate system of fire lines and intensive fire 
patrol will be substituted for brush piling 
and burning. This is a departure not only 
in method of dealing with fire hazards in 
government pine sales, but also in recogniz- 
ing joint interest as the Fruit Growers 
Supply Company will assume responsibility 
for fire control throughout the area. 











BOONVILLE 


Superior 


FOXES 


are recognized by the best trade for 
the highest degree of quality and type 
—which is the foundation of profits in 
] the Silver Fox business. 


marr 


You are invited to visit our ranches 
Central New York Fur 
Co., Inc. 

} BOONVILLE, N. Y. 





BORESTONE 


—the blue-ribbon strain that won the 
Grand Show Championship for the 
sixth time at the recent National Fox 
Show in Portland. Ranches in Maine 
and California. Send for booklet. 


Borestone Mt. Fox Co. 


621 PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST BUILDING 
PASADENA. CALIF. 


Tarnedge Foxes 
Established 1910 
THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
35 Pairs of Prize Winners 
All Foxes Bred and Offered for Sale 
are from Prize Winners Only 


















Sweepstake Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 





Catalogue 
SABATTIS, N.Y. 


are doing: 


zine too), it e 1 
which requires no selling effort to dispose of your 
annual product. 

“Probably no other livestock 
enterprise pays larger returns 
the money invested.”— 


ri h Cham for 
Grend Show peas U.S. Govt. Bulletin No. 1151. 





sy, Dr. Wadsworth 


A 1927 Silver Fox Puppy 


Find out what your friends 
why raise chickens and pigs 
when the same effort on the 
farm, or a suitable suburban place, will produce 
REAL PROFITS from Foxes! 
A 50-YEAR-OLD HOME-PLACE INOUSTRY 
growing rapidly (among the readers of this maga- 
supplies a ready, constant market derived fom Seaman Soo ok 


Let us send you 








Box 426, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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The U.S. Government Guide 
(Bulletin 1151) to Fox Rais- 
ing. Three ladies made $25,000. 


y Send postal for authoritative and interesting ma- 

The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. terial. Address: Manager, 

SILVER FOX BREEDERS BUREAU 
ee eR 

























SILVER BLACK AND 
RANCH RAISED BLUE 


FOXES 


The story of these foxes is a liberal 
education in profitable enterprise. 
Breed from the best only. Let us 
tell you about it. 


(Morton H. McAllister, Owner) 
VERMONT MOUNTAIN SILVER FOX RANCH 


Barre Vermont 


Murray Fox Farm 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. 
Murray Foxes have won the 
highest Honors in American Na- 

tional Shows including a 
GRAND SWEEPSTAKES 
Champion 


Our Booklet “BLOOD WILL TELL” 
is yours upon request 


SHERBORN FOXES 


In addition to the pleasure and profit 


Vsuven a MOUNTAIN 








Foxes, an added attraction can he had 
by using part of the ranch for the 
growing of beautiful trees and shrubs. 

On my ranch at Sherborn, Mass., I 
have fifty-four different kinds of trees 
and flowering shrubs, which makes a 
handsome setting for my choice col- 
lection of Silver Foxes. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.VY. 
26 Cummington St. Boston, Mass. 
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Lake Shore Property On 
MINNESOTA’S 10,000 LAKES 
In ‘‘The Sportsman’s Paradise of America’’ 


Beautifully wooded tracts on fine fishing lakes with 
sandy beaches for bathing Close to State Highways 
and Railroad transportation. Cottage sites, lots and 


acreage. 
ARROWHEAD LAND COMPANY 
606 Torrey Bldg. Duluth, Minn. 











Big Game! Big Trout! 
ALLAN RANCH (Where Autos 
In the Big Rockies 


Dude Ranch. Modern. Natural Warm Springs. 
Pack Train Trips—Sightseeing, Hunting, Fish- 
ing. How about your Summer Camping and 
Fishing Trip? Booklet. 


RALPH ALLAN Augusta, Montana 
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‘WAWBIE” 
A WOODCRAFT CAMP FOR BOYS ON THE 
ASQUAM LAKES, sna NEW HAMPSHIRE 


No “Frills but a 
a radical \ camp 
L fer red ooded & 
A merican Boys 
UNDER THE DIRECTION oF 


Dr. JOHN B. MAY. COHASSET, MASSACHUSETTS 











WE ARE prepared to take campers and 

hunters into the Black and Mogollan 
Ranges this season. Up to date unexplored 
by tourists. Fishing and hunting good in 
season. Write for particulars. 


EVANS BROS. 


Beaverhead New Mexico 








Lake of the Woods---Where Fish Stories Come True 
GREEN’S CAMPS 


75-100 Miles from R. R. by boat—no auto roads. 
Best of Muskie—Bass—Pike—Lake Trout fishing to 
be had. 
Moose—Deer—Bear 
Log Camps—Best of grub and guides 
Write for Folder 


GEO. H. GREEN Rainy River, Ont., Canada 








COME TO WYOMING ROCKIES (Buttalo Bil’s Country) 


Get Westernized on a typical cattle ranch 
Ride real cow ponies—fish in mountain 
streams—hunt big game in game country. 
Pack trips thru Yellowstone Park and Jack- 
son Hole Country—Experienced Guides. 
Write or wire 


CRESCENT MOON RANCH .- Cody, Wyoming 








OQUANANICHE 


If you want a real Fishing Trip for LAND- 
LOCKED SALMON, BROOK TROUT, LAKE 
TROUT and NORTHERN PIKE you can 
get it HERE. 


MOOSE 


This is the place for MOOSE, CARIBOU, 
fe and BEAR; also DUCK and PART. 


Come and try our Virgin Fishing and Hunting in our 
100 square miles of new territory just opened up. 
Beautiful lakes and streams abounding with Trout and 
Ouananiche and Big Game plentiful. Best of Guides. 
Provisions and equipment supplied to all parties. 


For further information, rates and reservations 
Write or Wire 


MIKOASAS FISH AND GAME CLUB 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 

















Nebraska Forest Celebrates Birthday 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Nebraska National 
Forest and the Bessey Forest Nursery 
will be celebrated at Halsey, Nebraska, 
early in June, the United States Forest 
Service has announced. This forest was 
the first continuous planting project ever 
started on the National Forests, and the 
close of the first quarter-century of its 
history marks the transformation of more 
than 10,000 acres of once barren sand 
hills into a successful timber stand. 

A preliminary reconnaissance of the 
country now included in the Nebraska 
Forest was made in the summer of 1901, 
and in 1902, by the proclamation of 
President Roosevelt, two separate forests 
known as the Dismal River and Nio- 
brara Reserves were created. Late m 
the same year ground was broken for 
thte first seed beds. A great portion of 
the seed was collected in the pine regions 
of northwestern Nebraska and in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Conservationists Pay Tribute to Boy 
Scouts 

More than 300 Boy Scouts of York were 
guests at the banquet on April 29 given 
by the Conservation Society of York Coun- 
ty. The meeting was held as a local ob- 
servance of American Forest Week and as 
a special testimonial to the good work of 
the Boy Scouts in planting trees in York 
County. In the last few years the Scouts 
of the county have planted more than 
100,000 trees 
yield upon maturity at least 3,500,000 feet 
of lumber. The York County Scouts also 
have a fine record in preventing and fight- 
ing forest fires and the fact that more than 
100 residents of York likewise attended the 
dinner is evidence of the wide interest 
which the people of the city and county 
are taking in the reforestation activities of 
the Scouts. 

The program of the evening was arranged 
by The American Forestry Association and 


which it is estimated will 


carried through under the direction of 
H. C. Ulmer, secretary of the Conserva- 
tion Society. A number of stunts were 
put on by the Scouts themselves, one of 
which was the giving of the masque, “The 
Forest Fire Helpers,” written by Shirley 
W. Allen, Forester of The American For- 
estry Association. Among the speakers of 
the evening were Ray F. Zaner, National 
Counselor of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and the Scout Executive of York County; 
Ovid M. Butler, Executive Secretary of 
The American Forestry Association and 
Editor of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest 
Lire; H. N. Wheeler, of the United States 
Forest Service, whose talk was illustrated 
with colored slides; J. S. Illick, the new 
State Forester of Pennsylvania; E. S. 
Hugentugler, Mayor of York; Congressman 
Franklin Menges, and Judge Henry C. 
Niles. 
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Auto Have It 
Will Help You 
Prevent Forest Fires 


“An ash tray in every automobile,” 
said H. N. ‘Wheeler, of the U. S. 
Forest Reserve, in ‘address sing the 
Milwaukee branch of the Izaak 
Walton League, ‘would save 
many thousands of acres of wood- 
land from fires caused by carelessly 
thrown cigarettes and matches. 

Do your bit to prevent forest fires 
by fitting your car out with Auto 
Have It—-the simple, easily attached 
ash tray that swings out of the 
way under the instrument board 
when not in use. 

Made in two models, each with re- 
movable ash receiver and attach- 
able to any type of dash. 

Model A, with mottled lacquer ash 
receiver and _ nickeled supporting 
arms and fittings, $1.50. Model B, 
with polished nickel finish arms and 
tray, $2.00. 








Mailed prepaid, money 
back if not satisfied. 


AUTO HAVE IT CO. 
La Crosse Wisconsin 




















IRISH TERRIERS 


Have good dispositions; Make Ideal House 
and Auto Dogs; Love to Hunt and are de- 
voted Companions. Handy size. Immune to 
most diseases. 

A.K.C. Registration Guaranteed 


DR. F. G. DRATZ 
Hardrock Kennels Missoula, Mont. 


Pockets 


Plenty of them, the 
Ligger the better, 
that’s what out- 
of-doors men want 
—that’s what 

get when you buy 


Pak bak 


the new DUXBAK 
Outing Coat 


The big bel'ows 
pocket in the back 
is big enough to 
— your load or 

old many a brace 
of game. Many 
other pockets, too. 

















Illustrated and described 
in our catalogue ‘*SER- 
# VICEABLE CLOTHES’”’. 
# Send the coupon today for 
your copy. 


Auxbake 


UTICA, N. Y. 





UTICA DUXBAK CORPORATION, 
403 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send my copy of “Serviceable Clothes 


\ 
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For Those Who Love 
Their Flowers! 


IT IS so easy to keep your flowers, 
plants, shrubs and vegetables free from 
ali of the various injurious sucking and 
chewing pests, if you will spray them 
with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is the famous 
insecticide which has been used for more 
than 20 years by prominent horticultur- 
ists, florists and superintendents of large 
estates all over the country. Powerful, 
yet harmless and clean. Ideal for use out- 
doors or under glass, in both large and 
small homes. Recommended by the Offi- 
cers of the Garden Club of America. Our 
spray calendar, which gives you the cor- 
rect time to spray your gy plants, 
is free for the asking, write for it 

1 Quart $1.00 1 Gallon $3.00 

WILSON’S WEED KILLER 

Don’t hoe ... just sprinkle with Wilson’s 
Weed Killer. Kills all weeds, vines, poi- 
son ivy, etc. One good application a year 
is sufficient. Inexpensive, easy to apply 
—one gallon makes 41 gallons when di- 
luted with water. Folder mailed on re- 
quest. 

1 Gallon $2.00 5 Gallon $8.00 
These nationally known Andrew Wilson 
products are sold at seed, flower, and 
hardware stores everywhere. If not ob- 
tainable at your dealer, write us direct 


Cndrew Mon, 


Dept. 
NEW JERSEY 








SPRINGFIELD 











SAVE THE 
TREES 


When it is necessary to 
remove large branches that 
cannot be handled with our 
Compound Levey Tree 
Trimmer, we recommend 
our No. 44 Pole Pruning Saw. 

This tool is fully de- 
scribed in our booklet No. 
15. We will ship at the 
following prices. 8 ft. pole 
$4.40, 10 ft. $4.70, 12 ft. 
$5.00, 14 ft. $5.30, 16 ft. 


* (F.o.b. Detroit.) 
BARTLETT 


Manufacturing Co. 


419 E. Lafayette Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 











When writing advertisers 
please mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest LIFE 
It Helps 








Scott’s Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns! 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 







P, 

everlasting and makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 

The New Super-Lawn Waa 
Creeping Bent --long recognized as the ide 
for lt utting greens--is now producing grasa 
Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass -- and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the — green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. 
oO. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 4 
351 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 





National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation Will Meet On West Coast 
The eleventh annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 

will be held at Tacoma, Washington, 

August 22 to 28, with headquarters at the 

Winthrop Hotel, it has been announced. 

Much interest is already manifest in the 

convention and many lumbermen throughout 


the country have made arrangements t 
attend. Plans call for a number of trips 
through the Washington forests including 
Rainier National Park. The Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club and the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association are making preparations 
to display the great sawmills and plywood 
and veneer plants of that city to visiting 


lumbermen. 


A Forest Hall of Fame 


For years it has been the dream of the 
Washington Federation of Women’s Clubs 
that a remnant of the virgin forests of 
Douglas fir might be saved, to show to 
future generations the glory of Washington 
as the pioneers saw it; but it was Mrs. 
Jeanne Caithness Greenlees of Seattle, for 
some years Federation chairman of forestry, 
whose energy and devotion finally crystal- 
lized this dream into action. So many 
nature lovers have grieved at the passing 
of some majestic forest, at the loss of 
tracts of rare beauty sacrificed to economic 
necessity, that there will be wide rejoicing 
over the splendid achievement of these 
women. 

After months of negotiation, a tract of 
over sixty acres on the Sunset Highway 
was agreed upon at a price of $30,000. 
This tract of magnificent trees, ranging 
from four to five feet in diameter and 
rising from 200 to 300 feet in height, is 
said to be one of the finest left in the 
State. 

The announcement of the successful con- 
clusion of the efforts to secure the con- 
tract was the high-light of the State con- 
vention of 1927. With great enthusiasm 
the campaign for financing the purchase 
was planned. While some gifts were al- 
ready promised, the principal feature of the 
plan was the sale of buttons by the tens 
of thousands, bearing the slogan: “Save 
a tree.” He was a bold citizen who ap- 
peared in public without the decoration. 

There were many generous contributions 
also, Stephen T. Mather’s $500 being the 
first, and a much-needed encouragement. 
The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, from 
whom the tract was bought, apparently 
caught the spirit of the movement and 
made a splendid gift of $5,000. Charles 
Lathrop Pack has contributed $1,000 and 
the president of the Washington Federation 
and a former director each subscribed $100 
for memorial trees. Others have followed 
—former Federation leaders and pioneers 
who have been identified with the earlier 


history of the State—until the Timber 
Exhibit Park bids fair to become a veri- 
table Forest Hall of Fame. 

Mrs. Francis E. Whitley, General Fed- 
eration Chairman of Forestry, who made 
the address on this interesting occasion, con- 
gratulated the women of the Federation 
on their opportunity to do an _ invaluable 





REPRESENTATIVE OF THE COMPANY OF 
TREES IN “TIMBER EXHIBIT PARK,” PUR- 
CHASED THROUGH THE ACTIVITIES OF 
THE WOMEN OF THE WASHINGTON FED- 
ERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, TO BE 
PRESERVED FOR ALL TIME 


service to their people by thus calling at- 
tention to what the forests mean—not just 
wealth and prosperity but beauty of land- 
scape, invitation to outdoor recreation, and 
refreshment to the whole. spiritual being. 
It is a noble contribution to the State 
she said, which the club women, under the 
untiring leadership of Mrs. Greenlees, are 
bringing to successful accomplishment. 





Colonel A. E. Humphreys Killed By 
Accident 

Colonel A. E. Humphreys, a vice-presi- 
dent of The American Forestry Association, 
and pioneer lumber and oil operator, was 
accidentally killed at his home in Denver, 
Colorado, on May 9. Colone! Humphreys 
accidentally shot himself to death while 
examining a shotgun preparatory to pack- 
ing it for a hunting trip in the Colorado 
mountains. 

Born at Sissonville, West Virginia, in 
1860, Col. Humphreys graduated from 
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Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, and obtained a teacher’s certificate 
before he was sixteen years old. He later 
attended Ohio Northern University. His 
initial lumber venture came ten years later 
when, with his father, he launched an ex- 
tensive, but unfortunate project in the 
West Virginia mountains. In 1887 he 
moved to Ohio and re-entered the lumber 
business. His first big success followed 
when he organized a company and started 
a large development of that region. In 
additicn to his interest in the activities of 
The American Forestry Association, Col. 
Humphreys was president of the Rocky 
Mountain division, Izaak Walton League of 
America. 

The Big Tree Lithographs 

The remarkable illustrations made from 
lithographs of the Calaveras Grove of Big 
Trees published in the May number of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE were 
obtained by the author of the article 
through the courtesy of Mr. Charles B. 
Turrill of San Francisco. We regret that 
we omitted to give credit to the Charles B. 
Turrill collection when publishing the 
illustrations. 
Italy Plants Trees at Seventh Centenary 

of St. Francis 

In a current issue of the London Tab- 
let mention is made of an interesting for- 
estry ceremony in Italy, in which 500 
men of the Royal Forestry Militia 
planted 4,000 young trees at Mount Su- 
basio. The plan to reforest the slopes 
of this famous mountain is in connec- 
tion with the seventh centenary of St. 
Francis. The ceremony was inaugurated 
in the presence of representatives of the 
Government, and included demonstrations 
of a great number of school children. 
Subsequently mines were sprung in the 
rocky part of the mountain to prepare 
it for further tree planting. 

Golden Anniversary of Pennsylvania 

Forestry 





Concluding the celebration of the Golden 
Anniversary of forestry in Pennsylvania, 
fifty tribute trees were planted at Caledonia 
Park, Franklin County, Pennsylvania, to 
honor fifty persons whose names have been 
closely linked with the development of for- 
estry in that state. The ceremony was 
conducted by State Forester Joseph S. 
Illick and Dr. Ethelbert Warfield, president 
of Wilson College. The first tree was 
planted in honor of Governor John S. 
Fisher, of Pennsylvania. 

Besides Governor Fisher, tribute trees, 
all tulip or yellow poplars, were planted in 
honor of the following: Charles E. Dor- 
Rothrock, Andre Fran- 
cois Michaux, Mira L. Dock, Henry S. 
Drinker, George H. Wirt, E. A. Ziegler, 
Gifford Pinchot, Wm. C. Sproul, Martin 


worth, Joseph T. 


HE wonder and beauty of trees are 

appreciated more each day as 
further knowledge is obtained and 
published. We read and learn many 
new phases of tree life as we advance 
in this subject, just as in medicine and 
surgery. Yet the two are seldom 
thought of together or as similar prob- 
lems. But why not? Trees, under 
civilized conditions especially, like 
humans, are subject to infections, to 
frazzled nerves, to strain and fatigue; 
an upset system in a tree does the 
same thing it does to a human being— 
it lowers the vitality and invites seri- 
ous trouble. 

The modern physician will tell you 
that it was not the draft that gave 
you the cold—it was the fact that 
your vitality was low when you were 
exposed to the draft. The same ap- 
plies to the contraction of every other 





A TREE OF HEART'S DELIGHT, among the prune blossoms of 
Santa Clara Valley, by the artist-photographer, Gabriel Moulin. 


Health Extension for Trees 


By C. E. 
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human disease, and strangely enough, 
it also applies to the ailments that 
afflict trees. 

Insects and fungus on the leaves 
impair the digestive organs of a tree, 
its “skin” may be parasitic because 
of a scale, it may be anaemic because 
an inferior soil gives unsustaining food 
to its “blood,” cracks, sores and breaks 
in the “bones” or frame may invite 
more serious complications. 


The individual in a similar condi- 
tion would need a good diagnosis first 
of all. The tree deserves nothing less 
than that. 

You lovers of fine old trees—try the 
Health Extension Institute plan on 
them: have a physical inventory taken 
of their condition so that any possible 
ailing ones may be put back on the 
path of right living! 





re _ . i ie Beha 

The Tree Care Service Bureau 
is an organization of local tree special- 
ists, who simplify routine work with 
intelligent service to obtain economical and 
lasting results: pruning, root feeding, spray- 
ing, cleaning out and filling rotting holes 
with materials that particular cavities will 
carry and frequently cover with new growth. 


START WITH A SIMPLE INSPECTION 
of one tree or many. Write for inspection 
dates in your locality. 





The U. S. Government issues 
a complete Bulletin on “CARE OF 
TREES.” Let us send you a copy 


prepaid at cost (3 two-cent stamps) 
with our own suggestions. 

[Also, on request we will send you informa- 
tion on cleamng up woodlands. “Economy 
and Efficiency in the Woodlot’—lovely tree 
park results!] 

ASK FOR GOVERNMENT BULLETIN, 
free if you are interested in the inspection of 
your trees by a member of this Bureau. 
Address: 





TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 


MEMRERS 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 
Tremont Blidg., Boston, Mass. 


THE L. H. MEADER CO. 
Providence and Newport, R. I 


LANDSCAPE  *aaalanaaiaaas 
LTD. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
HARRY C. FISCHER 


Bakerstown, Pa. (near 
Pittsburgh) 





155 East 42nd Street, New York City 


IRISH CO. 
Bratenahl, Cleveland, Ohio 


CHAS. F. 


HARRISON, MERTZ AND 
EMLEN 

1713 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 

H. STEVENSON CLOPPER R. D. LOWDEN 

2831 Ridgewood Ave., 

Baltimore, 


SOLAN L. PARKES 
118 N. Fifth St.. Reading, Pa. 222 Keats Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


H. L. FROST & CO. 
Arlington, Mass. 


SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO. 
940 Glenview Ave., 
Glenview, Ill. 


1230 Great Plain Ave., 
Md. Needham, Mass. 


EAMES TREE SERVICE 
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Get Business by Mail 


60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 

8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 

Write for your FREE copy. 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


636 POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 
Branches in principal cities of U. S 








The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristo.-Myers Co. 
#0 Rector Street New York 








G. Brumbaugh, John K. Tener, Edwin S. 
Stuart, Samuel W. Pennypacker, William 
A. Stone, Daniel H. Hastings, Robert E. 
Pattison, James A. Beaver, Henry M. 
Hoyt, John F. Hartranft, R. Y. Stuart, 
Robert S. Conklin, I. C. Williams, Lewis 
E. Staley, Burnet Landreth, J. P. Lundy, 
John Birkinbine, Maria M. Coxe, Sophia 
G. Coxe, Washington Townsend, W. A. 
Buckhout, Samuel F. Colt, G. B. Wiestling, 
G. O. Praetorius, William F. Shunk, Albert 
Lewis, George C. Groff, Isaac B. Brown, 
John Fulton, A. C. Hopkin, S. B. Elliot, 
J. Lynn Harris, F. L. Harvey, William P. 
Stevenson, J. M. Hoffman, George B. 
Edward Bailey, Henry W. Shoe- 
maker, Mary Flinn Lawrence, and N. P. 
Wheeler. 


Lewis, 


Colonel Greeley Again Turns Down Mt. 
Hood Cableway 

Col. William B. Greeley, Chief of the 
United States Forest Service, has again 
refused to approve a permit for a cable- 
way to the summit of Mt. Hood, in Ore- 
gon. Previously the Chief Forester re- 
fused to approve such a permit on the 
ground that he believed any material 
gains in tourist trafic would not compen- 
sate for the loss in esthetic and senti- 
mental value of such an outstanding nat- 
ural feature were it subjected to com- 
mercial development. A second hearing 
was recently held at the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce and many organizations 
of Portland and Hood River strongly ad- 
vocated the construction of the cable- 
way. An appeal was made to Colonel 
Greeley, whose reply, in part, follows: 

“There can be no absolute determina- 
tion of the merits of this case. It is a 
question of judgment as between differ- 
ent forms of public service and different 
elements of social value. After consid- 
ering it as fairly and impartially as I am 


able, I must adhere to my former con- 
I believe it necessary to move 
entering the 


clusion. 
slowly and cautiously in 
more scenic and beautiful areas of the 
National Forests with mechanical forms 
of transportation when economic re- 
sources or the requirements of inter- 
community traffic do not compel it. 
“The character of our western moun- 
tain ranges is changing rapidly. We must 
expect this change to continue, as timber, 
water power and other economic re- 
sources are necessarily utilized. I be- 
lieve that, with the inevitable changes 
that must take place, the Forest Service 
should deliberately preserve some parts 
of our most attractive mountains from 
over-development. At the most, we will 
have none too many of them a_ few 
decades from now. Under such reserva- 
tions we will do well to include, when 
we can, natural features which have a 
special hold upon public sentiment as 
objects of veneration. With this back- 
ground, my attitude toward the develop- 
ment of Mt. Hood is one of moving cau- 
tiously and making sure that we are right 
before natural conditions are disturbed. 
I must, therefore, reaffirm my decision 
of March 5 against granting a permit 
for the cableway. An appeal from this 
decision can, of course, be taken to the 
Secretary of Agriculture should the pro- 
ponents of the project desire it.” 


National Chamber to Study Commercial 
Forestry 

As a further step to direct attention 
to commercial forestry, the Natural Re- 
sources Production Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will hold a conference on the sub- 
ject early in the fall, it has been an- 
nounced. The purpose will be to empha- 


size the public’s responsibility in adopt- 
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ing measures which will assure a con- 
tinuous supply of products of the for- 
ests. The tentative program provides for 
dealing with the accomplishments, pos- 
sibilities and difficulties of commercial 
forestry. 


Hoo-Hoo Memorial Dedicated In 
Arkansas 

Commemorating the birth, at Gurdon, 
Arkansas, January 21, 1892, of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, the fraternal 
order of lumbermen, led by Governor John 
E. Martineau, of Arkansas, formaliy dedi- 
cated the Hoo-Hoo memorial at that site 
on April 13. 

In his address Governor Martineau said 
that he would have the people of his state 
know the recreational value of the forests, 
Hoo-Hoo to further the 
Snark of the Uni- 
verse Arthur A. Hood, of Minneapolis, in 


and asked the 
recreational movement. 


the dedicatory address, declared that if the 
Hoo-Hoo principles were to be perpetuated 
the order must continue to perpetuate the 
forests upon which it depends. He said 
that as long as there are forests there 
must be a timber crop and as long as 
civilization exists there must be forests. 


Ash Receivers for Massachusetts 
Automobilists 

In an appeal made by Harris A. Reyn- 
olds, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association, and other foresters 
of the state, automobile owners of Mas- 
sachusetts have been asked to equip their 
machines with ash receivers. This was 
prompted by the fact that about 40 
per cent of the forest fires in the state 
were caused by automobilists, largely 
by throwing of lighted cigarettes and 
matches from their cars. Not only does 
this condition exist in Massachusetts, the 
foresters point out, but constitutes one 
of the most dangerous fire hazards in 
every section of the These 
fires, Mr. declared, 
can be prevented by the installation and 


country. 
roadside Reynolds 
use of ash receivers in all automobiles. 
Many types of these receivers are on 
the market, most « 
and easily installed. 


f them inexpensive 


New York Begins Spring Tree Planting 

With the demand for spring planting 
far in excess of fifteen million trees, the 
New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment has made its first shipment from 
state nurseries at Saratoga, Lowville and 
Lake Clear. More than 3,000,000 young 
trees were shipped from the Saratoga 
nursery alone. forestry 
officials, the present planting season 
promises to be the largest in New York 
since the reforesting movement began. 
The trees are being distributed under the 
direction of Arthur F. Amadon of the 
State Conservation Department. 


According to 
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Lustless roads 
increase property values 


IRM, dustless roads throughout a country estate add much to its 
attractiveness and enhance its value. 
A quick, sure method of vastly improving ordinary dirt and gravel 
roads is to treat them with Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride. 
Solvay, a white, odorless material, when spread on the surface ab- 
sorbs moisture from the air and retains it on the road. This action 
is continuous and keeps the surface slightly moist and therefore 
DUSTLESS at all times. Solvay does not track or stain. 
On Solvay-treated roads there are no clouds of dust raised by 
passing autos or cther traffic. One can comfortably enjoy the natural 
beauty of foliage and lawns in their freshest greenness. 
Solvay-treated tennis courts have wonderfully firm, smooth surfaces, 
without glare. Forest Hills, Germantown and Longwood all use it. 


SOLVAY 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Write for Booklet No. 5757 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 40 Rector Street, New York 
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‘an you tell me where I can get a pack sack 
‘an you give me the addresses of kennels breed- 
ing Russian Spitz dogs?” 

“Will you kindly send information regarding a 
place to buy reliable binoculars ?” 

“] am interested in a new kodak to carry with me 
as part of my equipment on the ‘outdoor trail.” Can 
you recommend one?” 

“T would like to know where I can get rowboats ?” 


“ 


~~ 


“Can you give me any breeders of Chesapeake 
3ay Spaniels and Irish Water Spaniels?” 

“Will you send me a list of tent manufacturers ?” 

“Can you help me locate some of the best manu- 
facturers of Auto Camp Equipment?” 

“Would greatly appreciate addresses of companies 
that build knock down boats.” 


Service Department 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 








AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest Lirr—It Helps 


| “ASK US ANOTHER” 


The above inquiries are selected at random from our Service Department 
mail. They are all answered fully and promptly. Let us help you. 
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WA, IL 
= NURSERY — 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, etc, for memorial planting. 
rees from 15 to 30 feet are recom- 
mended. Each tree is recorded with The 
American Forestry Association to per 
petuate its memory. 
Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Tel., Yorktown 128 

NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 

? 


372 Lexington Avenue 


Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








Tree and Shrub Seed, Seedlings 
and Hardwood Cuttings 


ROSEBANK NURSERY CO., 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties 
for ornamental use. Price list free. 
De Luxe catalog in natural eclors, 


25 cents. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Spec-alists 


DUNDEE, ILL. 





Box 501 











Orchid We specialize in ORCHIDS! 


Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
eal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
whenever you need this kind of plant. 

Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Established 1866 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Plant material for Landscape, Horticultural and 
Forestry Projects 
Choice line of 
STRONG PERENNIAL PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 
NATIVE PLANT MATERIAL 
Catalog Upon Request Long Distance, Naperville No. | 








If you do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
Write to Service Department 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND 


FOREST LIFE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 























' Kalmias 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 
Old English Boxwood. Rare speci-| Our General Catalog 
mens, 2 to 7-ft. spread, now available. | mailed on request. 
LABARS’ RHUDODENDRUN NURSERY 
Box 65-C Stroudsburg, Penna. 








Chautauqua County, New York, Makes 
History 
By J. A. Cope 


The Chautauqua County Forestry Council, 
in executive session in Jamestown on April 
6, 1927, voted to employ a full-time county 
forester to carry out within the county a 
program of tree planting, woodlot-manage- 
ment, timber estimating, cooperative market- 
ing of forest products, preservative treat- 
ment of grape stakes and posts and 4-H 
Forestry Club projects for boys and girls. 
James E. Davis, a graduate forester of 
Cornell University, was officially appointed 
to this newly created position. So far as is 
known this is the first time in the United 
States that a full-time county forester has 
ever been employed to carry out an educa- 
tional program on a county basis. 

Chautauqua County is essentially an ag- 
ricultural county, particularly intensified in 
the famous grape belt along Lake Erie. 
Eighty-eight per cent of its 684,000 acres 
comes under the classification of farms; yet 
one-half of this farm area is contained in 
woodlots or cleared land abandoned for ag- 
ricultural purposes and now idle. Along 
Lake Erie in the southwest corner of the 
state it is not uncommon to find as many 
as 15 different merchantable species of trees 
in one 20-acre woodlot. It was to avail 
themselves of the splendid assortment of 
valuable hardwoods growing in the county 
that furniture manufacturing plants were 
first set up in Jamestown and are now the 
leading industry in the city. 

Thus is presented in Chautauqua Coun- 
ty a combination of fast-growing valuable 
timber trees and nearby accessible markets, 
which permits of intensive forestry practice. 
Since the ownership of actual and potential 
forest land is distributed among 7,000 
farmers, it is reasoned that an educational 
program will bring about intensive forestry 
practice. 

It is difficult to point to all the con- 
tributing factors that led up to this signifi- 
cant move by the Chautauqua County For- 
estry Council. The fact that farmers could 
get in Jamestown $50 to $80 per thousand 
board feet in the round for choice oak, 
maple, ash, hickory and cherry has led them 
to appreciate the value of the forest crop. 
In 1924 the Erie Railroad’s forestry train 
through the Southern Tier Counties started 
in Jamestown and aroused considerable in- 
terest throughout the county but it was not 
until the fall of 1926 that the Chautauqua 
County Forestry Council was organized and 
a program of activity mapped out. 

Mr. Davis brings to this new work a 
thorough training in forestry with a_ back- 
ground of study of European forestry con- 
ditions. He has also had two years’ expe- 
rience in extension work. With splendid 
opportunities for forestry practice at hand, 
backed by a county-wide organization, here 
if anywhere in the state should worthwhile 
progress in forestry be made. 


Joseph S. Illick, New 
State Forester of 
Pennsylvania 


R. JOSEPH S. ILLICK, nationally 
known forester and author, and for the 
past eight years Director of Forest Re- 
search for Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
State Forester of Pennsylvania and Deputy 
Secretary of the State Department of 
Forests and Waters. The appointment be- 
came effective April 16. 
Dr. Illick will soon complete twenty 
years of service in the Forestry Department 


JOSEPH S. ILLICK 
State Forester of Pennsylvania 


of Pennsylvania. In 1907 he became an 
instructor at the State Forest School at 
Mont Alto, serving there in the capacity 
of Professor of Forestry and Acting Di- 
rector until 1919. 

A graduate of Lafayette College, Dr. 
Illick received his forestry education at the 
3iltmore Forest School and the Forest 
School, University of Munich, Germany. 
He also holds an honorary degree from 
Juniata College. In 1926 he served as an 
official delegate to the World Forestry 
Congress at Rome, Italy, later making a 
special forestry study of the continent, 
covering twelve countries. On one of these 
trips he journeyed as far north as Lapland, 
100 miles north of the Arctic Circle. 

The new State Forester is the author 
of twelve books on trees and forestry, and 
has contributed more than a_ score of 
articles on forestry and other outdoor 
subjects. His best known publication is 
“Pennsylvania Trees.” Among his other 
publications are “Tree Habits” and “Guide 
to Forestry.” Dr. Illick is a member of 
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KELSEY 
NURSERY 
SERVICE 


OL R rapidly increasing business 
means increased facilities for 
furnishing all kinds of hardy For- 
estry and Nursery stock — Ever- 
green and deciduous. 


REE Seeds, Seedlings, Trans- 
plants; also specimen grades for 
landscape planting—all at Kelsey 
Nursery Service prices. 
50 Church Street 
New York City 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :-: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 








EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 








WHITE PINE 


300 M 3 year transplants @ $10. per M 
70 M 4 year transplants @ $15. per M 


SCOTCH PINE 
100 M 3 year transplants @ $10. per M 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY Fryeburg, Me. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 








Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, 
perennial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 








CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
GERMANTOWN PHILADELPHIA 








FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 


THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 
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The American Forestry Association, a 
senior member of the Society of American 
Foresters, a member of the Council of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, and a 
Fellow in the American Association for 


the Advancement of Science. 





Fort Missoula Timber Reservation Goes 
To Forest Service 
Approximately two thousand acres of 
the timber reserve of Fort Missoula, 
Montana, has been transferred by the 
War Department to the United States 
Forest Service for administration and re- 
forestation. The new acquisition will be 
included in the Missoula National Forest. 
While apart from the military reserva- 
tion this timbered area has for many 
years supplied the lumber and fuel neces- 
sary in the maintenance of the fort, and 
a small area has been cleared and set 
aside as a machine gun and rifle range. 
According to the Forest Service there 
will be no changes in administration 
with the exception of the closing of 
About 60 
per cent of the reserve has been cut over. 
The University of Montana, at Missoula. 
maintains a summer forestry school on 


various areas for reforestation. 


the reserve, which, if present plans are 
carried out, will be greatly enlarged this 
summer. 





Features N. L. M. A. Annual Meeting 

Completion of the million-a-year-for- 
five-years National Lumber Trade Exten- 
sion fund with total aggregating $1,005,- 
000, was the outstanding feature at the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held April 28 and 29 at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. John L. Kaul, of 
3irmingham, Alabama, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association for the coming 
term, to succeed Frank G. Wisner, who 
becomes chairman of the Advisory Tax 
Committee. E. Carpenter, of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, was elected first vice- 
president; W. M. Ritter, of agg Ohio, 
second vice-president, and R. Danaher, 
of Detroit, Michigan, third ia 

Planning for the Trade Extension cam- 
paign was turned over to the Trade Ex- 
tension Committee of the Association, 
which will be enlarged to include two 
members from each regional manufac- 
turers association. The committee will 
be headed by H. B. Hewes, of 
Louisiana. Suggestions on the organization 
and program of the Trade Extension cam- 
paign will be considered at a_ special 
meeting early in the summer, it was 


Jeanerette, 


announced. 

Speaking in place of Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, O. H. Cheney, 
vice-president of the American Exchange 
of the Irving Trust Company, urged that 
the Trade Extension program be a co- 
operative device for making individual ef- 
fort count for more. 

“A contribution is not a substitute for 





MIDSUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


(pRDER now the winter and 

spring flowering Buibs it lists, 
to be sure of them for fall. Profit 
by its expert advice on the planting 
of Vegetables and Flowers. A com- 
plete catalogue of Seasonable Seeds. 


A copy free if you mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














“Buy the fence with the 
strongest posts!” 


GTRONG, heavily saaacaealaes 
fences of all types for 
every purpose. 

Thirty-five years of manufac- 
turing and erecting experience. 
Phone or write to the near- 
est Anchor Representative for 
our catalog. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
9 Kast 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Albany Cleveland Mineola, L. I. 
Boston Detroit Newark 
Chicago Hartford Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Las Angeles Pittsburgh 


St. Louis San Francisco 


Sales Agents in other Cities 


NCHOR 
ences 
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To Lovers of Trees 


and touch of the original.” 


amd Woods 


The New York Times says 
of HOUGH’S “HANDBOOK OF TREES” 


“Its illustrations almost carry the _ scent 
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far more than you ask for 


each wood. 25 species to 


891 Illustrations 


The late Luther Burbank said 
of HOUGH’S “AMERICAN WOODS” in 13 


volumes. “These books are gems and worth 


them.” 


Illustrated by actual specimens, showing 
the end, “quarter” and “flat” grains of 


the book. 





We also supply Mounts of Woods for 
LANTERN AND MICROSCOPE, 75c each 
Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. | 











P. T. COOLI 


TIMBER 


LOGGING PLANS ‘TOPOC 


ESTIMATES AND 


DGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 


VALUATION 
>RAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 











—Regulation 








RIGHT from start 


with Samples and Pric 


Write for our Shirt 


729 Broadway 





UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 
Be 


RIGHT— 


to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 


es attached 


Folder 


SMITH-GRAY 


New York 
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individual intelligence, efficiency, or ad- 
vertising,” he declared. “Without con- 
tinued effort the program will not be 
able to give the members all they should 


expect from it. 


Unsold West Coast Lumber Stocks 
Decreasing 

The quarterly stock report, issued by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, reveals remarkable decreases in un- 
sold lumber at mills on the Pacific Coast. 
The most notable decrease in lumber 
stocks for the first quarter of the year 
is 53 per cent in better drop sidings. 
Ceiling stocks decreased 43 per cent; 
one-inch clear strips decreased 37 per 
cent; flat grain flooring decreased 15 per 
cent, and vertical grain flooring 4 per 
cent. According to Robert B. Allen, 
manager of the association, the current 
trend of unsold stocks is regarded as a 
favorable indication, but well-informed 
operators are not unusually optimistic by 
reason of the excess of stocks in mill 
hands at this time as compared with a 
year ago, when demand was greater and 
the outlook in construction industries 


brighter. 


Denver Campfire Girls Plant Trees 

Pledging themselves to the planting of 
trees and the preservation of all tree life, 
more than 500 Campfire Girls of Denver, 
Colorado, took part in an impressive tree 
ceremonial on Inspiration Point, at Denver, 
recently. One thousand yellow pine seed- 
lings were presented to the city of Denver 
and planted on top of the mountain. The 
planting was done under the direction of 
the United States Forest Service and the 
National Park Service. 


Unification of Governmental Conservation 
Agencies Endorsed 
Coordination of the various agencies of 
the Federal Government dealing with 
forests, fish, game, public parks and al- 
lied interests under a_ special sub-division 
of one of the existing executive depart- 
ments has been made a plank in the 
conservation program of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League. This position is not an en- 
dorsement of the bill introduced in the 
last Congress to establish a department 
of conservation. On the other hand, the 
League favors a law which will bring the 
conservation work of the Government to- 
gether in one of the existing depart- 

ments. 

The following resolution, passed by the 
Waltonians in their recent convention in 
Chicago, expresses the position of the 
League on this important question: 

“\WHEREAS, Rapid progress in the con- 
servation of our natural resources and 
the enlargement of our recreational ac- 
tivities will be assured by a better coor- 
dination of the several governmental 
agencies dealing with these matters; now, 
therefore, be it 


“RESOLVED, That we, the Izaak Walton 
League of America, endeavor to secure the 
enactment of a law which will coordinate 
the various agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment dealing with forests, fish, game, 
public parks and allied interests under a 
special sub-division of one of the existing 
executive departments; be it further 

“RESOLVED, That we urge the appointment 
of a recognized leader in conservation and 
recreational activities to take charge of and 
direct the various governmental functions 
before mentioned, thereby guaranteeing both 
proper coordination and continuity of 


policy.” 


North Carolina Anglers Must Have 
License 

North Carolina anglers this year are 
paying their first state license fee, as re- 
quired by a law passed by the recent Gen- 
eral Assembly. Previous to this, by spe- 
cial local acts, licenses had been required 
only in a number of the mountain counties. 

Coming as somewhat of an experimental 
measure, the law was not made applicable 
to the ordinary hook and line fisherman, 
but only to those using reel and rod and 
casters or those who are generally classified 
as sport or game fishermen, using any of 
the public fresh-water streams, ponds, or 
lakes of the state. The licenses are classi- 
fied as county, state and non-resident, and 
the fees placed at one, two and three dol- 
lars, respectively, to which is added in each 
case ten cents as an issuing charge. A 
section of the license law gives authority 
to the Board of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, under whose jurisdiction the adminis- 
tration was placed, authority to extend its 
provisions to cover every method of fishing 
in the mountain trout streams on application 
of the county commissioners. 

Although the law has been in effect but 
a short time, it has already proven its 
popularity with the sportsmen who are 
responding heartily to its requirements. 
The funds collected under the law will be 
used in the enforcement of the fish protec- 
tive laws and in restocking the streams 


with game fish. 





Governor Signs Bill Creating California 
Department of Natural Resources 
A bill creating a Department of Natural 

Resources, which passed both houses of 
the California Assembly in March, has been 
signed by Governor C. C. Young and will 
become effective about August 1. The 
department will be divided into four divi- 
sions to be known as the division of for- 
estry, the division of parks, the division of 
mines and mining and the division of game 
and fish. The director of the new depart- 
ment will be appointed by the Governor 
and each division will be administered 
through a division chief appointed by the 
director upon nomination by the various 
state commissions. 
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The most notable changes in forest ad- 


ministration brought about by the new 
legislation if the increase in the number 
of members on the State Board of For- 
estry and the removal of the state forester 
from that body. The new board of forestry 
will cé nsist of 
chief of the division of forestry of the 


seven members, and the 


Department of Natural Resources will be 
known as the state forester. The division 
of parks will be administered through a 
chief of division appointed by the director 
upon nomination by the state park com- 
mission. Salaries for the division chiefs 
will be determined by the director with 
the approval of the Governor. 





Connecticut Tree Contest 


The Connecticut Forestry Department 
has announced a contest for records of the 
largest evergreen tree and the largest 
broadleaf or hardwood tree standing in the 
state. Standard illustrated books on trees 
will be awarded as prizes. The department 
announced that there is no limit to the 
number of trees that each person may 
enter, and no tree growing in the state is 


barred from the contest. 


Beavers Colonizing Outside Harriman 
Park 

Beavers in the Harriman State Park, 
New York, which were brought from the 
Adirondacks and released in 1920, have 
increased so rapidly that a score or more 
have been forced to establish colonies out- 
side the park. 
State Game Protector Everett Knapp, who 
investigated a complaint from farmers that 


The discovery was made by 


the beavers were colonizing along the 
Ramapo River, near Sloatsburg, and had 
damaged both native and planted trees. 
Other colonies have been reported in a 
number of other localities. The extent of 
the damage found during the investigation 
consisted of two ash and two black birch 


trees cut down. 





Canada’s Fire Loss Heavy 

According to figures prepared by the 
Canadian Forest Service, 5,529 forest 
fires burned over a total area of 1,824,015 
acres in Canada in 1926. The gross dam- 
age and loss is estimated at $7,468,343. 
The Dominion Forest Service reports 
marked contrasts in fire hazard cond1- 
tions between eastern and western Can- 
ada and consequently wide differences in 
the total fire losses in the two sections. 
In eastern Canada both the spring and 
fall were cool and rainy, the Depart- 
ment reports, so that new low records 
for forest fire losses were established. 
In western Canada the 1926 season close- 
ly followed the two previous years, both 
in the intensity of the hazard and in 
fire losses. Danger conditions continued 
throughout the season and the scant 
precipitation afforded little relief from 
early spring to late fall. 


Pecunia Princeps 


Upon a throne of molten gold, 

The great god Greed he sat, 

And in his chair scarce stirred a hait 

He was so fat—so fat. 

But to the steward and his men, 

Who knelt before him there, 

He gave explicit orders, for 

His morning bill of fare. 

“As a new cereal,” said he, 

To his attending Aides, 

“Grind to a lithic grist for me 

The Hudson’s Palisades. 

“And that this somewhat novel meal 

May with a monarch’s vie, 

With just one yawning gulp or two 

I'll drain Niagara dry. 

“The giant trees that rest their heads 

Against the western sun 

Will serve for me as cattle sheds 

When through a sawmill run.” 

Sut when the ogre’s sordid orbs 

On mighty figures feast, 

Will he have earned his title as 

The Richest, but—The Least? 
—W. G. Gilbert. 





ESTATE FORESTRY 
Pre eee 


We can help 
you create 
and maintain 
the Forest on 
your Estate. 
Your Wood- 
lot is an as- 
set to handle 
so as to give 
it beauty, 
health, in= 
creased 
growth and 
power to pay 
dividends. 
Silvicaitu re 
is to forests 
what agricul- 
ture is to 
crops. With- 
out Obliga- 
tion Write 
Us For Ad- 
vice. 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester Old Town, Maine 








A FOREST SAVED— 
—IS A FOREST RAISED 


Fire control and prevention is an important 
branch of sound forest management. Protect 
your forests with adequate fire detection and 
fighting equipment. 











USE AEROIL KEROSENE TORCHES 


For Fighting Forest Fires, Brush Burning 
Scorching Fox Pens and Kennels 
Made in 4 sizes, priced $25.00 to $60.00 
Full information in Bulletin No. 56-F 


AEROIL BURNER CO., INC. 
WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 














Galvanized 


Steel Towers 
FOR THE 


Forest Service 


Our long experience in 
designing and building a 
great variety of steel tow- 
ers has enabled us to pro- 
duce this superior line of 
towers for Observation and 
Fire Protection purposes. 

The house at the top of the 
tower is 7-ft. square. It pro- 
vides comfortable quarters for 
the observer. 

The illustration shows an 
80-ft. tower of the LS-40 type. 
It was erected at Kirbyville, 
Texas, for the State Forestry 
Department. This tower has 
a regular stairway, witha rail- 
ing on both sides, from the 
ground to the cabin. It is safe 
and easy for anyone to climb. 
The prices are moderate. 


AERMOTOR_ CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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SMITH INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


A well built fire pump for long hard 
service 





Easily Carried and Operated by Anyone 


The Indian can not be excelled for fighting 
forest fire, brush fires, grass fires, in fact for 
fighting fires anywhere. 


The Knapsack tank, holding about 5 gallons, 
is conveniently carried on the back, similar 
to a pack basket. It has a detachable strainer, 
preventing any sediments or rubbish entering 
when dipped into stream or lake for filling. 
The pump is entirely of heavy brass and has 
no leather packings or parts to play out or 
wear out, and is always in working order 
ready for any fire emergency. One brass cyl- 
inder works back and forth inside the other, 
and slow easy pumping throws a powerful 50- 
toot stream to any point desired. 

The Indian is easily carried over logs and 
hilly places, and quickly extinguishes fires in 
irees, crotches, stumps, etc., and is highly 
recommended. Used on private estates, pri- 
vate and public parks, private and public 
umber preserves, state and federal preserves. 
No forest either small or large should be 
without this fire pump. 


Write for descriptive circular and prices on the 
Indian and other styles. 


Manufactured by 


D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 























For cleaning fire trails, road- 
side burning, for use in 
connection with controlled 
fires in slash, etc., use the 


HAUCK TORCH 


Used extensively by the 
United States Forest Service 
Send for Bulletin No. 1012 


HAUCK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
126 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Pacific Branch and Warehouse 
296 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Canadian Representatives 
Watson Jack and Co. Ltd. 
Power Bldg., Montreal, Que. 
and 
817 Pender St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 








The Forests of the 


Hermits 


(Continued from page 344) 


thronged with the pilgrims mounting to the 
peaks of La Verna. There the Franciscans 
were ready for them, distinguished prelates 
and visitors of importance to lodge in their 
convent, the others to sleep, if they remain 
for the night, in booths put up for the pur- 
pose. They saw the Franciscans going 
about exactly the same paths, roads that 
were trod by the feet of St. Francis, heard 
the birds sing above the spot where he 
preached their sisterhood, in his message to 
protect and cherish all forest life. 

Life in the forest there has brought the 
cld hermits a mystical wisdom. Love your 
forests as places to know and find God, 
has been their slogan. What you love as 
your little sister, said the great forester 
of La Verna, you cannot but cherish. The 
trouble about our own forests is that so 
many do not know forests and we have 
not yet the background of legend and 
literature about them. We cannot go back 
to the days of the hermits and _ their 
visions. 

Two of the happiest years of my own 
life were spent in a school in the Harz 
mountain forests. There the pupils learned 
to know every secret of woodland life and 
as more than one said it would be impos- 
sible ever to forget Gcd after being alone 
with him amid the silence of the green 


wood. 


Forestry in New York’s 
State Parks 


(Continued from page 351) 


with funds available through the last park 
bond issue proposition. Here is a region 
of last flowing streams and wooded hills 
where less than three-quarters of a century 
ago grew one of the most luxuriant forests 
of the entire Empire State. It is stated 
by one of the old lumbermen of the region 
that the primitive woods were so dark and 
dense that the owls would frequently hoot 
during the day time, thinking it was night. 
All of the primeval forest of mixed hard- 
woods, pine and hemlock has been cut in 
this area but there remain second growths 
which, if protected from fire, will develop 
into large timber. The commission, which 
has this park under jurisdiction, employs 
a trained forester who has already made 
many plantings of forest seedlings and has 
performed other forestry work. In years 
to come this extensive park may also be 
pointed to as a model where a public for- 
est area may be used for recreation and at 
the same time furnish valuable timber 


resources. 
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Waste Elimination Prizes Awarded 

That lumber industry employees have 
this year perfected devices or methods 
capable, if generally used, of saving one 
hundred million feet of lumber a year, 
valued at $2,500,000 at the mill, and prob- 
ably not less than $5,000,000 in the hands 
of the ultimate consumer, has been an- 
nounced by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Washington, D. C. 
These waste elimination discoveries were 
made by mill employees competing for 
the $2,000 in prizes offered annually by 
the Association to stimulate the work- 
men of the industry to invention. 

The first prize of $1,000 was awarded 
William J. McHale, sawmill superin- 
tendent of the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Company, Soperton, Wisconsin, 
for an invention known as the Multiple 
Guide Dimension Mill. Mr. McHale, in- 
cidentally, also won first prize in the 
Waste Prevention Contest of the North- 
ern Hemlock and Hardwood Manutfac- 
turers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
The second prize of $500 was won by 
A. L. Thomas, millwright, of the A. C. 
Tuxbury Lumber Company, Charleston, 
S. C., for his automatically operated scale 
and indicator attachment for sawmill 
lumber edgers. Mr. Thomas simultan- 
eously won first prize in a similar con- 
test conducted by the North Carolina 
Pine Association. Three prizes of $100 
each were awarded R. J. Moore, of Ta- 
coma, Washington, for a new method 
of aligning band saw with carriage; Fred 
Wiebner, Phillips, Wisconsin, for his 
pressure roll device for horizontal resaw; 
A. E. Wyman, Everett, Washington, for 
his lumber trimmer table board-turning 
device. There were four other prizes of 


$50 each. 


Californians Win Lumber Prize 

E. H. Jarvis, of the Fruit Growers 
Supply Company, Susanville, Calif., and 
A. A. Lund, of the Lassen Lumber and 
Box Company, also of Susanville, have 
been awarded first and second prizes, 
respectively, in the waste prevention con- 
test conducted by the California White 
and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, jointly with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Washing- 
ten, Tk €. 

Mr. Javis’s winning idea is a_ spiral 
roll for use on an edger to hold lumber 
at the straight edge. The spur type of 
roll ordinarily used penetrates and marks 
a board so badly that it is necessary to 
rip off the edging. The Jarvis roll does 
away with all marking and gouging. Mr. 
Lund’s invention is a piling bar of a 
jack, comprising a double  swiveled 
squarehead, fitted with many small teeth 
and a long rectangular metal arm. This 
pile, it is claimed, will not mar rough 
lumber to any extent; at the same time 
it prevents the lumber from slipping and 
makes piling at least 10 per cent lighter. 
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The Protection of Your Timber 


O better fire fighting equipment is to be had than the PACIFIC 
N PUMPER. This efficient, sturdy pump weighs but seventy 
pounds. It can be strapped to a man’s back in an instant, and at 150 
pounds pressure, will put water to the top of a 345-foot hill through 1/4- 
inch rubber lined hose. More in use than all other Forest Fire Pumpers 
combined---years of satisfactory service behind it. No Vibration! 


-[ Let us send our new catalogue. A post card will bring it kk 


Pacific Marine Supply Company 


Washington, D. C. 


New Ergland Representative 
A. H. BLANCHARD SEATTLE, ct. S. A, BARBER & ROSS, INC. 
25 Hampshire Sireet, Cambridge, Mass. llth and G Streets, Northwest. 
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